PRICE 15 CENTS 





Heat at the command 
of your finger tips 


AN you imagine a fire in 

Chicago, and New York 
benefiting from its heat? Yet 
that is what virtually happens in 
the case of electric heat. Acur- 
rent is generated, sent miles 
acrosscountry andconverted into 
heat, wherever desired—instant- 
ly available,easily controlled and 
concentrated to the highest 
degree. 


Electric heating devices have 
utilized this energy for domestic 
needsand haveeliminated drudg- 
ery, reduced fuel bills and fire 
risks, promoted cleanliness and 
simplified housekeeping. And 
in place of the grimy forge and 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPAN 


the primitive bellows of yester- 
day, modern industry calls upon 
electricity to perform speedily 
and more efficiently the thous 
sand and one tasks that require 
heat. 


The broad utilization of elec- 
tric heat has only begun. The 
General Electric Company pio- 
neered in fostering this energy 
toits present state of service,and 
will continue to apply all its 
resources —research, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing—to the 
end that electric heat may have 
an equal place with power and 
light as a universal benefit to 
mankind. 
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Poultrymen- Attention 


We have undertaken the local distribution 
of the 


NEWTON COLONY BROODER 


which is the first brooder in the market with 
its unique advantages. 





IT BURNS COAL 
IT IS SELF-FEEDING 
IT IS SELF-REGULATING 


It is the only Colony Brooder giving constantly 
efficient service in every State in the Union and in 
nine Foreign Countries. This fact alone puts it in 
a class by itself. 


The poultrymen’s success depends not on 
what percent he hatches, but upon what per- 
cent he raises. Geta NEWTON COLONY 
BROODER and make your raise a perfect 


score. 





) | Sizes for every Flock $22.50 and up 


CALL IN AND SEE THESE 
NEW BROODER HEATERS 


. TREMAN, KING & CO. 
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Primrose---Motor Driven 


A Snap of the Button and--- 
Let There Be Cream! 





That is all the work there is to 
the motor-drive Primrose, once 
the supply can is filled with milk. 
Electricity takes the place of hu- 
man energy. The willing motor 
shoulders this task and turns the j 
separator at the same uniform 
speed from the beginning of the 
run to the end. 


The motor-drive Primrose is a 
self-contained power unit and 
cream separator. Securely 
mounted on a substantial base 
which is an extension of the 
shelf at the top of the separator 
stool, the economical, tireless 
motor is ever ready for instant 
service. A snap of the electric 
switch—and the separator is put 
in motion. The motor is com- 
pletely enclosed to exclude dirt 
and water. 





Where electric power is available on the dairy farm, the motor- 
drive Primrose must be of more than passing interest to the f 
dairyman. Primrose skimming efficiency plus electric operating 
efficiency makes an unbeatable combination. Sold by the Inter- 
national dealers. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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WHY MILK BY HAND ? 


“When I found that the Per- 
*‘tection milked just like the 
calf, Isaid, that’sthe milker ; 
that I want.” > 


“Before installing the Perfection I examined all the different makes of milkers, and finally decided on the 
Perfection Milker because it has the most natural action of any machine I have ever seen.” —Geo. Henton. 


Milk Your Cows Nature’s Way. 


WHY not milk your cows Nature’s Way? 

The calf is Nature’s Way of milking. It 
is impossible for human hands to imitate the 
calf’s action. What human hands fail to ac- 
complish has been reproduced to the last 
detail in the action of the Perfection Milker. 
That’s why you milk Nature’s Way when you 
milk with the Perfection. 


The calf milks with a gentle suction 
followed by a downward squeeze between the 
roof of the mouth and the tongue and then a 
moment of rest while swallowing. Put your 
finger in the teat cup of the Perfection and 
you find the same action. In no other milker 
will you find that downward squeeze. 


Perfection owners say their cows stand 
quietly for this natural way of milking and 
give more milk. 

Milk Nature’s Way and save yourself time 
and drudgery.. You can milk 24 to 30 cows 
in an hour with the Perfection. Here’s 
enough saving in wages of hired help to pay 
for the Perfection in less than a year. 


Find Out More About Nature’s Way 
Send for a copy of the book, “What the 
Dairyman Wants to Know.” It explains in 
detail this better way of milking. We’ll send 
names and addresses of Perfection ow.ers 
near you. Why Milk by Hand? Perfection 
milks Nature’s Way. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


432 South Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


2142 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PERFEACKION 
MILKER 
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Bailey 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 











This is an undoubted authority 
on the subject and you want it 
if you can afford it. We have 
made it possible for you to afford 
it. Our price while our stock 
lasts will be $28.75 f.0.b., Ithaca. 
That is quite a saving. There 
are less than twenty sets available 
at the price. 













Morrill Hall 


Even if you have only a back- 
yard garden it will pay you to 
know how to get the best results. 
Our agricultural booklist gives the 
titles of the better books. There 
is no charge for the booklist. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 





Introduction to Our Authors 
March 1921 


Mrs. J. S. LANGFORD 


Mrs. Langford, formerly Miss Zoa H. Witherell, attended the 
Winter Course in the year 1911-12. It was here she met Mr. 
Langford, who was also a Winter Course student. They were 
married the same year and have since been on a sixteen-acre 
poultry farm at Shushan. They keep six hundred single comb 
White Leghorn hens, and Mrs. Langford says that they have 
made an average net income of $1800 a year from them. She 
lectured at the recent Farmers’ Week. 


ALLAN H. BUCKLEY 






Mr. Buckley is a very successful poultryman with a plant at 
Odessa. He started keeping poultry as a pastime while conval- 
escing from an injury, and has since become firmly established 
in the business. He raises single comb White Leghorns. 


. MANN ’04 


Dean Mann received his B.S.A. from Cornell in 1904. Since 
that time he has been professor of dairy industry, secretary and 
registrar, and professor of agricultural editing. He spent the 
year 1915-16 in the University of Chicago as professor of rural 
social organization, receiving his M.S. from that institution in 
1916. He was called back to Cornell and in 1917 was appointed 
dean of the College of Agriculture. He has long been a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Jordan. 


. CROSBY 


Professor Crosby graduated from the Michigan Agricultural 
College with a B.S. degree in 1893, and in 1901 received his M.S. 
from the same college. He has spent thirteen years in the 
United States Department of Agriculture as specialist in agri- 
cultural education, and six years at Cornell as professor of ex- 
tension teaching. His account of Dr. Jordan’s career has espe- 
cial interest in that he has intimately known Dr. Jordan for 
fifteen years. 


. KRUM 717 


Mr. Krum received his B.S. from Cornell in 1917. During his 
undergraduate course he specialized in game farming and in 
1917 was put in charge of the University game farm. He also 
does all the teaching in this subject at the University. 


Copyrighted 1921, Cornneax Countryman, Inc. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the Post office, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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** Ges-ta-na-qua 


Song of the Iroquois Indian Children at Play 


Firefly, firefly, bright little thing, 

Light me to bed and my song I will sing; 

Give me your light as you fly o’er my head 
That merrily I may go to my bed; 

Give me your light o’er the grass as you creep 
That joyfully I may go to my sleep. 


Come little firefly, frail little beast, 

Come and I’ll make you tomorrow a feast; 
Come little candle, that flies as I sing, 

Bright little fairybug, night’s little king, 

Come, and I’ll dance as you guide me along, 
Come, and I’ll pay you, my friend, with a song. 


—Translated by Erl Bates. 
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W oman 's Niche Is in the Poultry Field 


First, Marry a Poultryman;: Then Become as Much Interested in the Business 
as in the Man 


BY MRS. J. S. LANGFORD 
Shushan, New York 


HEN I was asked to write on our 
W experiences in poultry farming, 

I decided to mention as a first 
bit of advice to any unmarried woman 
thinking of starting in the hen business: 
Marry a poultryman! My nine years’ 
experience as a partner gives it my 
strongest approval. The farmer’s wife 
is her husband’s business partner, and 
especially is this true on a poultry farm. 
Probably you will not all follow my ad- 
vice as to marrying, but at any rate I 
must say that the poultry business is a 
most interesting one and should have 
more women in it. Contrary to the be- 
lief of many people it involves much 
work, and special attention to detail; 
but as my husband’s partner, I can say 
I am “strong” for poultry farming, and 
the many pleasures and _ interesting 
things to be gotten from it aside from 
making money make it very attractive 
work. 


Probably most of you are already lo- 
cated on farms, so I will not touch on 
choosing a location, but I do want to 
give some points in laying out plans for 
convenience. 

Starting out from the barn and feed 





room for the many chores, you make a 
complete circle and finish at the barn 
with no steps to retrace. If it is just 
growing stock to feed or care for, you 
can return from the cockerel house to 
the barn, and in caring for the laying 
birds you do not enter the young stock 
pastures at all. Adaptations of this 
plan may help whether you are growing 
many or few birds. 


First comes the selection of stock. 
If buying eggs, purchase them from 
good stock of whatever variety you de- 
cide to keep. Obtain them either from 
certified hens or from stock you know. 
If incubating them yourself, by all 
means keep an incubator record. You 
can get the plans for such records from 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
Have a standard make incubator and 
take care in operating it. No one can 
expect strong chicks from a carelessly 
run machine. At hatching time discard 
any weak chicks at once. We think it 
essential to first give a drink of thick 
sour milk, dipping each beak into it. 
Then we give grit and charcoal, rolled 
oats, a good grade of commercial chick 
feed and a dry mash composed of 3 
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parts bran, 3 of standard middlings, 3 
of cornmeal, 3 of beef scrap, and 1 of 
bone meal. 

This mash is always available dry. It 
is also fed wet with thick sour milk 
three times a day to start the chicks 


growing well, but is reduced gradually 
and then finally cut out. 

Most people hatch eggs early, but our 
experience has indicated May 20 to June 
10 to be best. We use A-shaped colony 
brooder houses. The first two weeks of 
a chick’s life is important and much fu- 
ture success depends on the care they 
receive then. Feed often and only what 
they will clean up readily. It’s lots of 
fun to watch and care for little chicks. 
Separate your cockerels as soon as you 
ean distinguish them (with Leghorns 
this is when they are about ten days 
old); select plenty of those which de- 
velop first for your future breeders. 
After they are about five or six weeks 
old feed scratch grain and hopper feed 
dry mash. 

We raise each year between three and 
four hundred pullets. These have five 
acres to run in, part orchard, part corn, 
and part grass. When birds start laying, 
usually about the middle of October, 
transfer them to the laying house. They 
should come to two-thirds production by 
the end of November. One point to em- 
phasize is plenty of ventilation for the 
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Poultry farming ought to return you a comfortable income, with lots of hard work and 
lots of pleasure 

















pullets, since they eat more and make 
more droppings containing more mois- 
ture than do old hens. The scratch ra- 
tion we use for laying birds is: 2 parts 
wheat, 2 of corn, and 1 of oats. Our 
dry mash for laying stock is: 100 lbs. 


corn meal, 100 lbs. standard middlings, 
75 lbs. bran, 85 lbs. beef scrap, 15 lbs. 
charcoal, and 1% lbs. salt. To this we 
add for molting hens 15 lbs. oil meal. 
And plenty of clean water is always 
available. 


The success of a flock of laying hens 
depends in a large degree on the feeder. 
You should observe your birds and regu- 
late the amount of grain fed so as to 


keep up a maximum consumption of 
food. 


We give the pullets artificial light 
about November 1, bringing it up gradu- 
ally to furnish a twelve-hour day, and 
continue until about March 1. Evening 
lights suit both our convenience and our 
climatic conditions. Serve a “light 
lunch” to the pullets at four o’clock, 
and the main feeding at half-past six. 
We use no lights for breeding hens. I 
believe that high-producing hens should 
have a rest in order to produce eggs that 
will hatch vigorous chicks. Especially 
does this apply when hatching is as late 
as May and June. The hens are looked 
over once a week during the summer. 


WOMAN'S NICHE IS IN THE POULTRY FIELD 


Every year we have culled out birds that 
molted before October 1. 

Choose your breeders with great care. 
Only strong vigorous birds with long 
deep bodies and abdomens, of good 
weight and well bleached out shanks and 
beaks should be selected. I thoroughly 
believe in the certification of birds as 
dene by Cornell, and also in a most 
rigid selection of hatching eggs. 

If you wish to improve a poor flock 
you may do it by purchasing male birds 
of proven ancestry. But if your flock 
is even moderately good, I think you 
stand a far better chance of improving 
it by selecting your own cockerels and 
mating them back to your selected hens, 
for you can not know how birds from 
other flocks will mix or ‘nick’? with 
yours. With good stock there is far 
more danger of deterioration from in- 
troducing new blood, than from lack of 
new blood. If you will look up the pedi- 


grees of famous families of almost any 


“The success of a flock of laying hens 


variety of livestock you will find them 
most intensely inbred. It had to be 
dene, for by introducing new blood a 
man would never have well-fixed char- 
acters preserved in- his stock. Remem- 
ber that inbred animals are more pre- 
potent than any others. It takes judg- 
ment in selecting birds for breeding. 
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If each has the same defect you may ex- 
pect that defect intensified, just as much 
as you may expect improvement in good 
points. It certainly seems time that the 
foolish horror of inbreeding was done 
away with, and in fact the fallacy is far 
less prevalent than it was. Many breed- 
ers do not advocate it, however, and 
many poultrymen insist on getting stock 
not akin to their own. We have had 
several poultry growers really become 
indignant and even suspicious of our in- 
tentions when we advised them not to 
purchase stock from us but to use their 
own. One woman in particular asked 
Mr. Langford why he did not want to 
sell her any birds. When he explained 
that he was simply advising her to do 
what he thought best for her flock, she 
said, ‘Well, I’ll take them anyhow.” 
One point to have in mind regarding 
either line or inbreeding is that in mat- 
ing back your cockerels you would only 
occasionally get a mating of son to 


depends in a large degree on the feeder” 


mother. For example, in a flock of 150 
breeding hens you would use about six 
cockerels, and there could at the most 
be but six mothers in the flock, the re- 
mainder being aunts and great aunts, 
grandmothers and great grandmothers, 
and some “great- great’? female ances- 


(Centinved on page 342) 




















































Trap Nesting with High Laying Leghorns 


Several Years Successful Experience with the “Babcock Test” 





of Poultry Husbandry 


BY ALLEN H. BULKLEY 
Odessa, New York 


state and of the nation is too low. 

It costs no more to feed and care 
for exceptional layers than for the birds 
that lay from 90 to 120 eggs a year, 
but there is a decided difference in the 
net profits from the eggs laid and also 
in the intrinsic value of the birds. The 
Missouri Experiment Station, in deter- 
mining the relative value of layers, 
states that the bird that lays 150 eggs 
is worth five times as much as her sister 
that lays 100. 


T « average egg production of this 


Having these facts in mind when I 
entered the poultry business I deter- 
mined to do everything within my 
power to increase the egg production 
of my own birds; and, acting upon the 
advice of the department of poultry 
husbandry of Cornell University, I have 
used trap nests extensively from the 
beginning, as the surest means to that 
end. 

Just as the stop watch tells us the 
speed of our horses, and the scales the 
individual production of our cows, so 
does the trap nest give us the authen- 
tic production of our layers. 


There are difficulties in using trap 
nests that must not be overlooked. In 
the first place the nests must be kept 
free of birds, and that means from four 
to six trips daily to take the birds off 
and enter the numbers on the tempor- 
ary sheets, even with one nest for every 
three or four birds. We trap from 250 
to 300 birds yearly and it takes about 
a half an hour for two or three of these 
trips when the birds are laying heav- 
ily. The transferring of the records 
to the permanent monthly sheets also 
takes a lot of time, but there is a great 
satisfaction in seeing the records of the 
birds grow, and there is also the incen- 





tive that there may be some “Lady 
Eglantines” in the making. 


As you will admit, it would be large- 
ly wasted time if, after obtaining the 
records of production of the individual 
birds, some definite check were not 
placed on their ability to reproduce 
their equals or superiors as layers. 

For that reason it is necessary to be 
able to identify the progeny of the 
highest producers. All birds with re- 
cords of 200 or more eggs in their pul- 
let year are trap nested each succeed- 
ing year of their lives during the breed- 
ing season, providing they possess the 
physical qualifications for ‘Cornell 
Certification.” Their eggs are marked 
with the numbers of their leg bands, 
and on the last turning of the eggs in 
the incubator each hen’s eggs are placed 
by themselves in cheese cloth sacks. 
The eggs hatch quite as well as they 
do when left loose on the trays, and 
the chicks are as strong, providing they 
are removed from the sacks as soon as 
they have finished hatching and have 
thoroughly dried, thereby avoiding 
overheating on the egg tray, since they 
are closely confined in the sacks. On 
removal from the sacks, each chick is 
leg banded with a numbered aluminum 
pigeon band, and the dam of the chicks 
credited with the numbers. The chicks 
are then put in the nursery drawers 
of the incubator and allowed to thor- 
oughly harden before removal to the 
brooder house. At three to four weeks 
of age the chicks outgrow the leg bands 
and they are removed from the leg, a 
small hole is pierced through the wing, 
and the band inserted and locked. This 
does not hurt the chick in the slightest 
degree unless the operator is careless 
and hits a vein, for no flesh is touched. 


























TRAP NESTING WITH 


HIGH LAYING LEGHORNS 





These Leghorns all look like good producers, but external appearances are often de- 


celving. 


By this method we know the absolute 
parentage of each chick, and are able 
to check the highest producers as to 
hatchability of their eggs, the vitality 
and manner of development of their 
progeny, and their own prepotentcy as 
breeders through the records made in 
the trap nests by their daughters. 

With the birds of high egg records 
and also the Cornell certification band, 
but whose records were under 200 eggs 
in their pullet year, we number the 
eggs with the pen number, hatch the 
eggs separately by pen, and toe-punch 
the chicks. 

We are unable to check the progeny 
of these matings quite so closely as 
by individually pedigreeing the chicks, 
but we know that the males and females 
in the breeding pens were all superior 
individuals, and can easily tell from 
which matings we obtain our best pro- 
ducers. We can then intensify the 
blood of those matings in later breed- 
ing. 

The trap nest is the only definite 
check on the individual hen. All 
other means of selection are based on 
the study of the type of hen that is 


The trap nest will tell exactly what each hen can do 


usually the high producer, as proven by 
records made in trap nests. Without 
any doubt, a number of poultry auth- 
orities can judge a hen’s productive 
ability very closely by the external char- 
acteristics of the bird, but to one who 
can do this there are thousands who 
can not judge them with any degree of 
accuracy within 75 to 150 eggs of actual 
production. 

Let us take, for instance, a closely 
selected flock of 50 birds. Selection is 
made late in the fall, and all birds are 
of approximately the same physical 
characteristics. Twenty of these birds 
laid from 170-180 eggs; ten from 180- 
190; ten from 190-200, and the remain- 
ing ten from 200-250 eggs. Bear in 
mind that all these birds are excellent 
specimens from the utility standpoint; 
yet I wonder how many men could pick 
out the ten birds that laid over 200 
eggs, to say nothing of the individual 
that laid 250. There is a decided dif- 
ference in the individual returns from 
these birds in dollars and cents, also 
in their value as breeders, and I dare 
say there is not one poultryman in the 
country who would not prefer mating 
























































































































































































































































his birds to the sons of the hens that 
laid over 200 eggs, in preference to the 
sons of the birds that laid from 170- 
180 eggs. Every bird of the fifty may 
show by the Hogan method of selection 
that she laid 250 eggs, yet under nor- 
mal conditions just one bird in the fifty 
actually laid them. In judging them 
this way we must assume that the in- 
ternal organs are perfect, also the 
weather, care, and the proper food for 
each hen’s individual needs, in order to 
accomplish this perfect score. 

All poultry authorities agree on the 
importance of using males of high egg 
pedigree in the breeding pens, and I 
maintain that the only way to realize 
the maximum results in so doing is to 
know the actual records of the males 
dams. The farther the pedigrees of 
high production can be carried back, 
further checked by the trap nest re- 
cords of the males sisters, so much the 
better. The more years of productivity 
of the males’ dams, backed by perform- 
ance of daughters for two or more 
years, as further proof of prepotency, 
just so much more sure are we of 
success. 

Due to the amount of detail work 
already carried on at this farm, we have 
never trap nested birds the full laying 
period after their pullet year. The 
following table in giving the records 
of our entry in the Cornell Advanced 
Registry of 1919-20, and their pullet 
records, made on this farm in 1918-19, 
is the first authentic check we have on 
two complete laying years. 


Hen Advanced Pullet Two-year 
Number Registry Record Record 
1283 160 183 343 
1285 207 222 429 
1292 167 162 329 
1295 23 204 227 
1296 147 188 335 
1297 227 215 442 
1298 201 180 381 
1303 156 221 377 
3305 125 204 329 


The nine birds averaged 197 2/3 eggs 
their pullet year, 157 eggs their second 
year, and 354 2/3 eggs for two years. 
Hen No. 1295 showed early in the 
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season that she was not producing, and 
that she would not produce, without 
doubt having laid herself out her pullet 
year. Had she been on this farm in- 
stead of in competition she would have 
been culled early in the spring. The 
official records of hens 1303 and 3305 
do not do justice to the birds, and my 
conclusion is that they laid a number 
of eggs on the floor. I base that con- 
clusion on the fact that they laid late 
in the fall, were in good condition, and 
because their cycles the first year show- 
ed their ability to make eggs rapidly. 

Even so, the official records are final, 
and with a noticeably poor producer in 
the flock they laid 40 2-3 eggs less the 
second laying year than in their pullet 
year. Discarding the poor producer, 
they laid 23 1-8 eggs less, which, with- 
out doubt, is a closer estimate on the 
difference in productivity between the 
first and second laying year of high pro- 
ducing birds with strong constitutions. 

Can you realize the possibilities of 
breeding from the sons and daughters 
of proven, prepotent, high record hens 
that have the strength and ability to 
lay eggs in unusual numbers for sev- 
eral years? I am frank in saying that 
I can not, but I firmly believe that 
maximum egg production has in no way 
been reached. 

I have endeavored to explain the dif- 
ficulties and the advantages of the trap 
nest from my own experience in using 
them from the fall of 1916 to the fall 
of 1920. This comprises four complete 
laying years with four distinct lots of 
pullets, and I submit the average of 
these birds for each year. 


1916-17—137 birds averaged 129 eggs 
1917-18—225 birds averaged 141 eggs 
1918-19—240 birds averaged 151 eggs 
1919-20—275 birds averaged 159 eggs 
High individual records have ranged 


from 235 to 277 eggs. The above aver- 
ages include the records of birds that 
died, providing they had laid for more 
than four months; also the records of 
birds that showed by their type as well 
as their records early in the year that 
they were ordinary producers, but 
(Continued on page 342) 





Game Farming in New York State 


How Private Estates and Commercial Ventures are Developing this Industry 
BY OLIN C. KRUM 


Instructor in Game Farming at Cornell University 


cured our game farm here at Cor- 
nell and because we pride our- 
selves in being the first institution in 
the country to offer courses of instruc- 
tion in the propagation of our wild fur- 


B cme o we have so recently se- 


pire down thru the period of chivalry 
to the very threshold of the recent war, 
the interests of fashion were centered 
on hunt and chase, on grouse moor, 
pheasant covert, partridge manor, and 
deer park. Horse and hound, falcon 


>) 


Artificial ponds form part of the experimental game farm at Cornell 


red and feathered friends, we are apt 
to think of this as a new and undevelop- 


ed field. That we have not seen its full 
development is undoubtedly true; but 
that we are approaching something 
strictly novel, is not borne out by a 
study of history running back into 
medieval times. 


In the days of the baronial system 
in Europe vegetables, fruit, and wines, 
butter, eggs, and milk were supplied to 
the tables of the lords and landed own- 
ers from the garden patches and lowly 
stables of their humblest serfs, and 
slight concern was given by lord or 
lady, squire or dame, to the quantity 
or quality of its production. However, 
from the days of the great Roman Em- 


and saddle, setter and retriever, covert- 
shooting and the drive, forester, keeper, 
and huntsman, all had their day. Noth- 
ing short of a world war could even 
temporarily check man’s interest in the 
great outdoor sports, contributing, as 
they did, so much to the pleasure and 
strength of the peoples of those ancient 
and modern nations. 


Naturally the time soon came with 
the rapidly congesting population, the 
increasing number of sportsmen, and 
the breaking up of the great landed es- 
tates when nature alone could not pro- 
duce all that was needed. Even a sys- 
tem of private wardens, or beat keep- 
ers, as they are called, more country 
wide and thoro than we Americans can 
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dream of, for destroying natural 
enemies and for protection from the 
poacher, was insufficient. The one 
solution came in the intensive semi- 
artificial methods, which we know as 
game farming. 


In America we are not called upon 
to produce 50,000 partridges for one 
man and a few friends to shoot down in 
six weeks of hunting. Our private es- 
tates, numerous as they are, still repre- 
sent but a small fraction of the area 
and hunting activities of a democratic 
country larger in extent than all of the 
sporting countries of the old world put 
together. We face today, however, the 
supplying of over three million licensed 
guns. Our countrysides, whose waste 
land is being gradually reclaimed and 
whose agriculture is becoming more in- 
tensive, have felt the strain on their 
natural stock too long, and we, like 
Europe, face the problem of artificial! 
propagation to supplement the inade- 
quacy of the wild. 

Like Europe we must produce if we 
would kill, and replace where we have 
destroyed, if there is to be anything to 
attract ever increasing millions of Am- 
erican men who take to the field for 
sport, and if we are to have seed for 
the generations to come. 

The game farm of today owes its 
origin and present rapid development 
to the diminution of our wild game life 
and the necessary elimination of market 
hunting. Its future is assured by the 
increasing demand for its product. A 
recent survey of the estates and farms 
of New York and a study of the coun- 
try wide industry has brought more 
strongly to our attention its coming 
place as a fixed and growing business. 

On these places, of some 150 species 
of game birds which have bred in capti- 
vity, the ringneck pheasant, a mongrel 
but worthy immigrant from Asia, and 
the Mallard duck, native of the whole 
northern continent, predominate, prin- 
cipally because of the simplicity of 
their care, their adaptability to large 
scale production, and because we have 
so closely copied our neighbors across 
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the Bob-white, the Ruffed 
Grouse, the Wild Turkey, and many of 
our waterfowl are no less worthy and 
no more deserving of extinction along 
with the passenger pigeon and the La- 
borador duck. It is to be hoped that 
they will receive more of that attention 
which is the natural result of finding 
methods suited to the establishing of 
another new species in the artificial en- 
vironment which we are forced to sup- 
ply them in captivity. When this 
comes to pass, and these birds are pro- 
duced as cheaply and in such quantities 
as are pheasants, those states less taken 
up with woodland and mountain waste 
than Pennsylvana, can, like Pennsylvan- 
ia, have an annual production of thous- 
ands of tons of game. Then quail on 
toast can again appear on our break- 
fast tables. 


In this brief resume of York State 
game farms let us begin with the pri- 
vate estates. We find them centered 
within a radius of one hundred miles 
of New York City. Long Island has 
a large proportion. Of the same gen- 
eral nature are the clubs formed by 
groups of from thirty to sixty men of 
more modest means, who are enabled 
by incorporation to enjoy the privileges 
of the private estate with but a small 
individual expense. 


ocean. 


On these places the shooting may be 
carried on by covert-shooting and the 
“drive.” In the former the pheasants 
are released before the season begins, 
or just previous to the shooting. In 
one instance 30,000 acres of land were 
leased from the farmers for hunting 
privileges. The time honored method 
with gun and dog is then relied upon 
to bring in a modest bag. One of the 
estates which has developed the drive 
has purchased 3800 acres for pheasant 
shooting. The birds are free to roam 
over this whole track of woodland, corn 
fields, and bay berry patches until early 
in November. Beaters in white uni- 
forms then round up the birds over 
about 100 acres at a time and drive 
them so that they are forced to fly 
home over a shallow valley in which the 











guns are stationed to receive them. 
Duck driving requires far less area, 
since the birds are released from con- 
finement to fly low or high, to right or 
left, fast or slow, erratic or straight to 
the home pond, while the sportsmen in 
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At least nineteen state game farms 
are now in operation. New York has 


four of these, including the experimen- 
tal farm at Cornell, distributing in all 
about 12,000 pheasants and 60 to 80,- 
000 eggs yearly. 


The attitude of con- 





Feeding time for part of a flock of 2900 Mallards on a private game farm near 
Clove Valley 


the valley below will waste ten shells 
to every bird brought down. To the 
uninitiated this method of hunting will 
seem tame and unsportsman like; and 
indeed the average person will find the 
old way more pleasing, even tho the bag 
be much smaller. Most estates find 
1500 ducks or 1000 pheasants adequate 
for a season, but one active New York 
Club has produced 2800 Mallards and 
3600 pheasants for the past season to 
add to a covert rich in the ordinary run 
of game birds, deer and rabbits. 


The least that car be said for these 
places from the public point of view is 
that they supply labor and training for 
many skilled keepers, and that the 
country about them is usually well 
stocked by the birds which escape from 
season to season. 


servation commissions and state legis- 
latures is that it is only just to supply 
the hunter with something to shoot in 
return for the license money which he 
has paid out. New York used $32,000 
for bird propagation out of $220,000 
taken in for game licenses during the 
season of 1918. 


Of the 139 licensed game breeders 
in New York State last year, our cen- 
sus shows a considerable proportion who 
rear birds simply for the pleasure of it 
and sell only when there is more stock 
than room. When game breeding is 
conducted under semi-natural condi- 
tions little care is needed to produce 
an attractive and often remunerative 
pastime. 

As might be expected, with estates 


(Continued on page 344) 




































































































































































































































































Doctor Whitman H. Jordan Resigns 





Leaves the Directorship of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station in J une 


BY A. R. MANN 
Dean of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


HE retirement of Dr. Whitman H. 
T Jordan as Director of the New 

York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station brings to a close an ad- 
ministration which 
holds foremost 
place in its contri- 
bution to the ad- 
vancement of agri- 
cultural science in 
the United States. 
In a remarkable de- 
gree has Dr. Jordan 
met successfully the 
dual responsibilities 
of his office, hold- 
ing high the scien- 
tific work of his 
Station and at the 
same time main- 
taining intimate 
and helpful  con- 
tact with the varied 
agricultural move- 
ments and problems 
in the State and 
Nation. 

Among scientists, 
Dr. Jordan has made his place both by 
his personal contributions and by his 
exceptional ability in the difficult and 
delicate task of administering research 
in such a way as to enable his associates 
to put forth their best. Among farmers 
he has established himself by his clear 
thinking, sound judgment, fearless cour- 
age, and forceful address. A man of 
positive convictions, he has justified his 
right to be positive by his long and emi- 
nently successful experience and his un- 
broken habit of careful analyses. The 
State has been fortunate to have his 
able leadership for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and it can ill afford to lose his 
strong guiding hand at the present time. 

The New York Station has achieved 
high recognition among research work- 


Doctor W. H. 





Jordan, 
Years Director of the Geneva Station 


ers everywhere; and it has been well 
merited. A large measure of credit 
rightly attaches to its Director for his 
wise selection of associates, his success 
in procuring for 
them facilities for 
their work, and his 
ability to hold be- 
fore them high 
ideals in research 
and to guide them 
in outlining their 
problems. It is 
just these 
which have 
possible the many 
notable contribu- 
tions of the Station 
to our permanent 
equipment of knowl- 
edge and which 
have given the Sta- 
tion nation-wide in- 
fluence. 

Heavy 


factors 
made 





adminis- 
trative duties and 
the necessity of 
meeting a _ never 
ceasing stream of public responsibilities 
prevent one’s doing many things which 
one especially cherishes. Dr. Jordan 
has not completed his life work. He is 
wisely yielding the exacting burdens of 
administration to other shoulders while 
he is yet alert in mind and body in order 
that he may have strength and leisure 
to accomplish other tasks he has set for 
himself. While we shall miss him keen- 
ly, we can rejoice that he is to be set 
free to do his own bidding. He leaves 
his Station on a firm basis, high in the 
confidence of farmers and of scientific 
workers alike. 

Speaking for the State College of Ag- 
riculture I cannot omit saying that the 
undisturbed harmony and good will 
which has existed with the experiment 


for Twenty-five 





A SHORT SUMMARY OF DR. JORDAN’S CAREER 


station has been a constant gratification. 
The generous, considerate, and helpful 
attitude of the Director of the State 
Station has been a large contributing 
cause. While both institutions are 
charged by law to engage in research 
and both must go to the State for funds, 
competition for funds has been absent, 
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co-operation has been present, and both 
have been enabled to pursue their un- 
dertakings in a spirit of mutual regard 
and encouragement. 

The State College of Agriculture 
wishes Dr. Jordan well in his years of 
freedom, and well-earned pride and joy 
in the results of his labors. 


A Short Summary of Dr. Jordan's Career 


Suggesting Some of the Work Accomplished Before and During 


Twenty-five Years as Director 
BY D. J. CROSBY 


Professor of Extension at Cornell University 


25 years director of the New York 

State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, has submitted his 
resignation to the station board of con- 
trol, to be effective June 30. 

Doctor Jordan’s career as a chemist 
and an investigator of problems in ani- 
mal and human nutrition began in 1878 
with his work as assistant chemist under 
Director W. O. Atwater in the first agri- 
cultural experiment station in the 
United States, at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. 

Following this service he was _ in- 
structor at the University of Maine one 
year, professor of agricultural chemis- 
try at Pennsylvania State College 1881- 
1885, and director of the Maine experi- 
ment station 1885-1896. He came to 
his present position at Geneva in 1896. 
In 1920, when an affiliation with the 
Geneva station was effected, he was 
made professor of animal nutrition in 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. 

In spite of the fact that he has oc- 
cupied administrative positions for 36 


D: Whitman Howard Jordan, for 


years, Doctor Jordan has been a fre- 
quent contributor to scientific journals, 
has written many bulletins, and is auth- 
or of two well known college text books 
—The Feeding of Animals, 1901, and 
Principles of Human Nutrition, 1912. 
His life has been a full and useful 
one in many other ways. For 16 years 
(1903-1919) he was a member of the 
executive committee of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations. In 1917-18 he 
was chairman of the committee for the 
middle states which investigated the 
milk situation in New York City. He 
has long been active in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and also in the Society for the 
Promotion of Agricultural Science. 
Doctor Jordan received his B.S. de- 
gree at the University of Maine in 1875 
and his M.S. at Cornell in 1878. He 
was given the degree Doctor of Science 
by the University of Maine in 1896 and 
that of Doctor of Laws by the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College on the occa- 
sion of its fiftieth anniversary in 1907, 
and also by Hobert College in 1911. 
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UILT begins to creep over us when 
we stop to think of the large 
amount of space that has been used on 
this page to announce things. We feel 
like a good many preachers should feel 
who use half of the time designated for 
Sunday morning devotional exercises to 
announce the program for the coming 
week. Benefit teas and coffees, a few 
more or less beneficial bridge parties, 
bazaars, and what not, are thundered out 
and flaunted before the faces of the con- 
gregation without mercy. And very 
likely the announcements are better 
kept in mind by the flock than the text 
of the sermon. 

Well, after all, the news is the thing, 
and we take no small amount of pleas- 
ure in publishing the names of those 
chosen to steer THE CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN thru its course for the year 1921-22, 
beginning with the June issue. These 
elections were made as provided for in 
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the constitution at the annual meeting 
of the Cornell Countryman Association 
during the past Farmers’ Week. 

L. A. Zehner ’22, will be next year’s 
editor; H. A. R. Huschke ’22, business 


manager; C. M. Buck ’22, circulation 
manager; E. B. Sullivan ’19, alumni 
editor; Girard Hammond ’18, alumni 


assistant manager. Professor W. I. 
Meyers ’14, was chosen as the faculty 
alumni member on the Board of Direc- 
tors, taking Doctor Warren’s place; 
James B. Taylor of the city of Ithaca 
was re-elected to the Board, and T. K. 
Bullard ’22, becomes the Board repre- 
sentative from the undergraduate body. 

We have no fears or misgivings over 
these elections; THE COUNTRYMAN will 
both prosper and grow in the year to 
come. And because we can’t let the op- 
portunity slip by, let us pass on just 
this one thought for mental digestion 
by our successors, namely: Service. 


E are glad to publish the following 

letter and correction from Profes- 
sor James D. Brew, who wrote on the 
“Past and Present of Milking Machines” 
in the December COUNTRYMAN: 


“My attention has been called to an 
error in the article on ‘‘Past and Pres- 
ent of Milking Machines” written in the 
December number of THE COUNTRY- 
MAN. The statement is made that ‘The 
first simple suction machine was made 
by Anna Baldwin of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, in 1878.’ This same statement is 
made in Erf’s Bulletin 140, of the Kan- 
sas Station, which gives a rather com- 
plete history of the development of 
milking machines, but does not give 
credit to another inventor, L. O. Colvin, 
who had taken out from 1860-1869 sev- 
eral patents on a fairly successful ma- 
chine. This machine milked only one 
cow at a time and therefore no labor 
was saved. 


“While the first Sharples Machine ap- 
peared about 1902, yet it was not of- 
fered regularly for sale until several 
years later. The present type of Bur- 
rell, Kennedy and Lawrence machine 

(Continued on page 346) 


What the Nutritional Clinic Course Has Been Doing 
BY IRENE ZAPF, ‘21 


are conducted by the home eco- 
nomics department of the Agri- 
cultural College. The practical experi- 
ence is obtained thru the co-operation 
of the public schools. During the fall 
semester just past the work was carried 
on after school hours, four to five 
o’clock, at the West Hill school of Ith- 
aca. 
The height, weight, and age of the 
pupils of the third and fourth grades 
was taken. By the use of these figures 


=r in nutritional clinic work 


and a standard height and weight chart, 


children who were underweight were 
sarted out. Twenty-four children of 
this grade were selected for the Nutri- 
tion or Health class, as it was called. 

The class met once a week, and was 
conducted by eight senior girls from the 
College under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Helen Monsch. Each girl had 
special charge of three of the children. 
At every meeting the children were 
weighed and the weights recorded on the 
class chart and on individual charts. 
On the class chart a red star was given 
to everyone who had gained at all dur- 
ing the week, and a gold star to the 
child who had gained the most. The 
individual chart consisted of a normal 
weight curve and the actual weight 
curve. The normal weight curve was 
in red and was called “the safety 
base.” It was the aim to bring each 
child up to the Safety Base. 

While some of the children were be- 
ing weighed, the rest played games un- 
der the direction of the Game Leader 
for the day. Whenever possible these 
games were played out of doors to en- 
courage the children to spend more time 
in the fresh air. 


Each week after all the members of 
the class were weighed, a simple lesson 
on one of the health rules was taught 
by one of the college students. The 
course thus given included discussions 
on the following subjects: milk, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, cereals, cleanliness, 
play, rest, and sleep. The lessons were 
planned to be simple, interesting, and 
direct, so that the pupils could easily 
grasp them, and an attempt was made 
to bring all the pupils into the discus- 
sion. 

Thus in the lesson on cleanliness, the 
teacher concealed the soap, towels, and 
tooth-brush, within a box. From this she 
drew them out one at a time. Most of 
the information concerning their use 
was supplied by the children, and then 
the main facts were organized and given 
back to them by the teacher. At the 
end of this discussion each child re- 
ceived a nail file as a reminder. One 
of the most interesting lessons was 
about eggs, which was presented as a 
play in which each child had a part. 

After the food discussion, simple 
dishes, such as cocoa, creamed carrots 
and peas, and whole cereals with dried 
fruits, were served. The method of 
preparation of these dishes and simple 
health rules were sent home on mimio- 
graphed sheets with the children so that 
the parents might understand and lend 
a helping hand. At the end of the 
period three cheers were given for the 
child who had gained the most for the 
week and therefore received the gold 
star. Then all others who had gained, 
the winners of red stars, stood in the 
front of the room and were cheered as 
a group. 

(Continued on page 346) 
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A Real Annual Meeting 


The attendance at the business meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association was not 
large, but the results accomplished com- 
pare favorably with those of any meet- 
ing in recent years. A real long term 
program was adopted. It was organ- 
ized in such a way that some individual 
is responsible for every part of it. 
Committees are appointed for every 
project and these committees are so 
named that geographically it will be 
possible for them to meet. Moreover, 
much work will be done through a di- 
rector who is to be selected in every 
county in the state. What is perhaps 
most important of all, the projects 
adopted are such that every Associa- 
tion member may take part in them. 

Four projects claimed most of the at- 
tention of the meeting. The movement 
to encourage farm boys and girls to 
enter the College of Agriculture was 
placed in charge of a committee. H. B. 
Knapp urged that the project be made 
broad enough to include all forms of 
agricultural education in the state, and 
the idea was received with much favor, 
so that the-committee will not limit it- 
self to the College of Agriculture en- 
rollment. 

Another project which is really sub- 
sidiary to the first consists in an effort 
to get THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN into 
the high schools, especially rural high 
schools, in order to interest farm boys 
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and girls in the College of Agriculture. 
The plan is to urge individual former 
students to send THE COUNTRYMAN to a 
high school in which they are interest- 
ed. Many former students at the meet- 
ing were enrolled before the motion 
was voted on. A committee will solicit 


further subscription throughout the 
state. The alumni editor will be 
pleased to receive subscriptions for 


your local high school. 


Will Offer Prize for Scholarship 

A motion was made by Professor 
C. H. Royce and passed providing that 
the prize offered by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation to the student having the high- 
est scholastic standing in the College of 
Agriculture will be awarded for the 
present Senior class and the present 
Junior class. This prize amounts to $25 
at present. 

The matter of county organization 
was discussed and the appointment of 
county directors was referred to the 
Executive Committee. A live director 
in every county will be of much ser- 
vice in pushing through the program of 
the Alumni Association. 

Financially, the Association has a 
small balance on hand. We have about 
425 members, which should be increased 
to 1000 as a minimum, for there are 
now about 5000 former students of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Facts concerning the College of Ag- 

(Continued on page 332) 





706 B.S.A.—John H. Bar- 
ron was born on a Livingston 
County farm. After finishing 
his preliminary education at 
the Nunda High School he en- 
tered the College of Agricul- 
ture and graduated in June, 
1906, with a B.S.A. degree. 
During his senior year he was 
elected to the Sigma Xi so- 
ciety. 





Immediately after his grad- 
uation he went to the Penn- 
sylvania State College, re- 
maining about two and one- 
half years. During this pe- 
riod his attention was chiefly 
given over to the work of the 
experiment station, especially 
to the variety work with 
wheat and oats, and to the 
fertilizer test plots for which 
the Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station is noted. A few stu- 
dents also came under his su- 
pervision. 

During the summer of 1909 
and 1910 Mr. Barron de- 
voted himself to farming in 
Livingston County. The win- 
ters were passed in Farmer’s Institute 
work in New York State, the direction 
of the work being in the hands of R. A. 
Pearson ’99, then Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture in New York. 

In March, 1911, a new movement in 
agriculture was inaugurated—the farm 
bureau. movement. The Binghamton 
Chamber of Commerce, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture co-operating, established the 
first farm bureau in the United States; 
and John H. Barron was chosen as the 
first farm bureau manager to guide the 
new enterprise. He established his of- 
fice in the city of Binghamton, Broome 
County, N. Y. As indicated by the 
enumeration of the parties co-operating 
in the establishment of the bureau, 
Broome County farmers were not con- 
sulted. This, however, was soon seen to 
be a mistake, and within a year a law 
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Professor John H. Barron ‘06, manager of the first 


Iarm bureau 


was passed in New York State authoriz- 
ing County Boards of Supervisors, to 
grant money to farm bureaus. The 
Broome County Board of Supervisors, 
as soon as possible after they had au- 
thorization to do so, made an appropria- 
tion of $1000 for the work, and thus a 
beginning in securing local support for 
farm bureaus was made. Broome 
County farmers also joined the agricul- 
tural division of the Binghamton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, thus furnishing the 
germ of the idea of farm bureau mem- 
bership. In addition to aiding in the 
advances noted above relative to farm 
bureau organization, Mr. Barron estab- 
lished the idea that the farm bureau is 
primarily an _ educational enterprise. 
He carried on demonstrations with lime, 
fertilizers, and improved varieties of 
seed, and showed how to renovate or- 
chards, spray potatoes, and the like. 
He took the teachings of the colleges 
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and the experiment stations to the 
farmers and adapted them to their use. 
He held meetings in farm homes, in 
school houses, and in churches, to dis- 
cuss the results and to make plans for 
demonstration work. The farm bureau 
movement in Broome County had 
passed thru these stages when Mr. Bar- 
ron left the work in the spring of 1913. 

On leaving the farm bureau the sub- 
ject of our sketch went back to farming 
in Livingston County. At odd times he 
was called on for Farmer’s Institute 
work by the State Department of Agri- 
culture, and to teach in Extension 
Schools by the College of Agriculture. 
In November, 1914, he came to the New 
York State College of Agriculture as 
extension professor of farm crops and 
has continued in the service since that 
time. 

This position has given him opportu- 
nity to shape the crop demonstration 
programs of all the county agents in 
New York, as it has been the policy to 
conduct all the crop extension work 
thru the farm bureau system. The chief 
accomplishments have been the awaken- 
ing of New York State farmers to the 
fact that varieties of corn which nearly 
mature are better for silage than those 
which do not mature to the fact that 
New York State pastures can be greatly 
improved, and economically, by the ju- 
dicious use of fertilizers and pasture 
mixtures and to the fact that improved 
seed from the region naturally fitted to 
produce the particular seed is an im- 
portant factor for success with crops. 
Instances of the success of this work are 
afforded by the Suffolk Corn Associa- 
tion which was organized under the di- 
rection of Professor Barron and the 
Suffolk County Farm Bureau, and which 
during the past four seasons has dis- 
tributed to New York State farmers 
more than 50,000 bushels of Luce’s 
Favorite corn, an excellent variety for 
silage in many parts of New York and 
by the seed work of the G. L. F. Ex- 
change which in addition to large quan- 
tities of several other kinds of seeds 
this season is distributing to New York 
farmers more than 100,000 pounds of 
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Northwestern alfalfa seed, mostly of the 
Grimm variety. Farmers who use this 
seed will be more certain of success in 
securing stands and more certain of 
good yields than those who use the com- 
mon run of seed. 

About March 20, 1921, the tenth 
birthday of the Broome County Farm 
Bureau and the general farm bureau 
movement is to be celebrated in Bing- 
hamton. It is needless to say that Pro- 
fessor Barron has been invited to attend 
and take part in the program. 


(Continued from page 330) 
riculture was the topic of Dean Mann’s 
address, an illuminating discussion of 
the progress of the College during the 
past year and the outlook for the fu- 
ture. Every former student should have 
heard this. 

Mr. F. S. Barlow of Cooperstown was 
re-elected president of the Association, 
and Mr. L. W. Crittenden, an enthusi- 
astic alumnus and farm bureau manager 
in Allegany County, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. A complete list of the 
new officers and the committees will be 
available for the April issue. 


Much Eating and Talking 

The supper was the most successful 
ever given by the Association. The seat- 
ing capacity of the Home Economics 
Auditorium is limited, and as a conse- 
quence many former students were un- 
able to get supper tickets. The activi- 
ties of Cass Whitney, Charles Taylor, 
and others, together with a_ splendid 
talk on Japan, China, and Russia by 
C. H. Tuck, kept the crowd on edge 
every minute. The committee consist- 
ing of Professor B. B. Robb, chairman, 
and Professors A. C. King and Claribel 
Nye deserve much credit. Other mem- 
bers of the staff spared no effort to 
make the supper a success. It was an 
added burden on the School of Home 
Economics when much effort is required 
to feed Farmers’ Week guests, and the 
way in which the management handled 
this event deserves praise. It is only to 
be regretted that greater seating capa- 
city was not available. 
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Dairying is most profitable 


RICES for dairy products have held 
firmly while the cost of feed has 
been greatly reduced. Because of 

this there is relatively more profit than 
ever in dairying, and many farmers are 
turning low-priced feed into high-priced 
butter-fat. An eminent dairy authority 
says that you can make corn worth $2 to 
$3 a bushel by feeding it to good cows. 


piteetedll gsisecnaat 


And DeLaval Cream Separators have 
done more than any other factor to place 


the dairy industry on such a firm and 
profitable basis. They save cream, time 


and money twice a day, every day in the 
year. They produce a steady cash in- 
come. They have made the market ac- 
cessible, even though you live 500 miles 
from a creamery. ,They keep the skim- 
milk on the farm to produce another crop 
' ' of calves, hogs and poultry. They are 
Ns Nl AWN Ph} made so well that 20 to 30 years’ ser- 


vice from a‘DeLaval is not unusual. 


are TT] \ 
A 1 ¢ Over 2,500,000 are in use in all parts of 
7 i | " a" “ the world. 


You need a DeLaval more 
thanever. There is a De Laval 
agent near you — see him. 





Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 





The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Brosdway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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To conclude, the year ahead looks 
bright. The work is planned as never 
before and opportunity is offered to all 
former students to do something tangi- 
ble for the College of Agriculture. 


The School of Home Economics has 
recently published a bulletin, “Home 
Economics at Cornell University.”’ For- 
mer students who are encouraging girls 
to come here for home economics will 
find this bulletin a valuable aid. Send 
to the School of Home Economics for 
copies. 


716 B.S.—Rodolphus Kent is buyer 
and representative in northern Maine 
for the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, with headquarters at Presque 
Isle, Me. Last year he purchased and 
shipped for the company nine hundred 
and fifty carloads of potatoes which 
were shipped to and consumed thru the 
branch stores thruout New England, 
New York, and the Middle West. He 
says business is not as good this year, 
due to overproduction of this food prod- 
uct, so that he is given more opportu- 
nity to enjoy hunting, snow-shoeing, 
and other out-door sports of the Maine 
woods. 

716 B.S.—Raymond Prior Sanford is 
at present minister-in-charge of the Sec- 
ond Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
City. In this church’s calendar for De- 
cember it proclaims itself ‘‘A Church of 
Many Nations; an American Center 
ministering to Americans, Italians, 
Poles, Esthonians, Russians, and Chi- 
nese.”’” Besides the various Sunday and 
weekday services in the several tongues, 
there are language, American history, 
and mathematics classes given during 
the week; study periods for children, 
manual training periods, and gymnasium 
hours. Mr. Sanford has a large staff of 
teachers to help him in this work. 

717 B.S.—A daughter, Barbara Jean, 
was born on October 1 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold O. Johnson, 846 Newport Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Johnson is an accountant 
with the Randall Graphite Products 
Corporation. 

717 B.S.—David M. Jenkins is operat- 
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ing a farm near New Palz. He is mar-: 
ried and has a son. 

717 B.S.—D. S. Morgan is purchase 
agent for the Eastern Coal and Coke 
Company, Uniontown, Pa. His address 
is 46 E. Main Street. 

717 Ph.D.—E. L. Palmer is at Teach- 


ers’ College, Columbia University. 


717 B.S.—Lloyd B. Seaver is learning 
the manufacture of paper by going thru 
the mill as a laborer or mill hand at 
the plant of the Oxford Paper Company, 
in Rumford, Me. This is the largest 
paper mill in the world, and manufac- 
tures all its own acids, bleaching agents, 
dyes, caustics, and cooking material. 
Seaver’s mail address is Box 520, Rum- 
ford, Me. 

717 B.S.—Mrs. Roy W. Shaver (Ma- 
rion G. Hess) is living at 601 N. James 
St., Rome, N. Y. 

717 B.S.; 719 B.S.—Roger E. Stewart 
and Chauncey J. Stewart are running 
the Orchard Farm at Ghent. 

17 B.S.—E. C. Volz is with the de- 
partment of horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as assistant professor. 
On August 4 he married Miss Sallie 
McCuffin, of Springfield. 

718 B.S.—Cornelia Fonda was _ in- 
jured in an auto accident on one of her 
first official trips in the capacity of 
county home bureau leader for Mont- 
gomery County. On returning to her 
home after a trip to the western part 
of the county, her car was struck by a 
heavily loaded automobile and pushed 
over a forty-foot embankment. Tho 
badly bruised and rendered unconscious 
for a time, Miss Fonda finally managed 
to reach her home, where she is recover- 
ing. She hopes to be on the job again 
soon. 

718 B.S.—Arthur L. Hoffman was 
married on November 6 to Miss Mary C. 
Rathbone, of Elmira. They are residing 
on a 230-acre dairy farm near Elmira, 
and their address is R. D. 2, Elmira. 

18 B.S.—C. R. Inglee, farm bureau 
manager for Suffolk County, married 
Miss Lydia Griffin, of Riverhead, on 
February 11. They attended Farmers’ 
Week as part of their honeymoon. 


Drawn from 


Photo graphs 


Spat 


MOL Eb t re’ 


Change Your Swamps 
to Cornfields 


The story told by the illustration above should be 
of interest to every alumnus or student of an agri- 


cultural college. 


For three years, thirty acres of rich land on the farm of Wade Sitzes of Sikeston, Mo., 


had failed to produce because an outlet drainage ditch had become clogged. 
help were high—and labor difficult to obtain. 


HERCULES 


A Hercules Service Man showed Mr. Sitzes 
how dynamite makes ditches—a service 
given without charge by the Hercules 
Powder Co., when a trial order of ex- 
plosives is purchased. 


Eleven months after the ditches were dug 
this field produced a record crop of corn. 

This is one example of the impor- 
* tant part being played by Hercules 
JS, Dynamite in reclaiming the millions 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Prices of 
So Mr. Sitzes decided to try 


DYNAMITE 


of acres of swamp land throughout the 
country. 


The Hercules Powder Co. will gladly answer 
any questions you may have in regard to 
the use of dynamite in agricultural work. 
Send for the 68-page book, ‘Progressive 
Cultivation’’. You will find information 
in it which will be invaluable to 
you in yourwork. The coupon is rN 
attached for your convenience. fi 


905 Market Street, Wilmington, De}. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘Progressive Cultivation.” 


I am interested in dynamite for 


NR. nascinmakukaees dein ooraiaenaued 


i il gt intsieinincantannaalieel 


Hercules Dynamite is for sale by leading Hardware and Implement Dealers 
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718 B.S.—Miss E. Mae Morris is dieti- 
tian in the Oswego Hospital, Oswego. 

718 B.S.—C. J. Settle is engaged in 
farming at Forest Glen. 

718 B.S.—E. B. Sullivan, who is en- 
gaged as advertising agent for Farm 
Papers, with headquarters in New York 
City, made his friends a visit during 
Farmers’ Week. 


719 B.S.—P. N. Boughton, who has 
been managing his farm near Monroc, 
accepted a position last November in 
the advertising department of a large 
seed company in New York City. 

719 B.S.—E. L. Forrester is farming 
at Hammond. He was married to Flor- 
ence Catherine Duffy, of Malone, on 
August 31. 


719 B.S.—Lowell S. Huntington has 
leased a farm on the outskirts of One- 
onta, his home town, where he is breed- 
ing purebred milking Shorthorns and 
purebred Hampshire and Cheviot sheep. 
He has exhibited sheep at the leading 
fairs in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Maryland, winning 
the majority of prizes in all places. His 
address is 46 East Street, Oneonta. 
“Fat” has recently picked a first mate 
and shipped for a cruise on the honey- 
moon sea. He and his wife were in 
town for Farmers’ Week. 


719 B.S.—Mrs. Katherine Purdy, of 
Ithaca, has announced the engagement 
of her daughter, Dorothy Winifred, to 
James G. Hillas, of West Hoboken, N. J. 
Both are graduates of the College of 
Agriculture. 


720 B.S.—Simon M. Abrahams is a 
member of the firm of P. Glueck and 
Company, brokers and exporters of 
produce, of Port Elizabeth, South Afri- 
ca. He came to this country when he 
was two years old, and now is an Ameri- 
can citizen by naturalization and by 
preference. He recently returned to 
his native country to engage in the 
wool, hide, and produce business at Port 
Elizabeth. 

’20 B.S.—Helen M. Blodgett, former- 
ly student dietitian in Jefferson hospi- 
tal, has finished her training and ac- 
cepted a position as assistant dietitian. 
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’20 B.S.—Myron B. Bloy is with Max 
Schling, florist, in New York. 

720 B.S.—Frances Brock has been 
working with the 100th Street Division 
of the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York City. 

720 B.S.—Dorothy Button, of Farm- 
ingdale, was married to Mr. C. A. Ryder, 
34 Herriman Ave., Jamaica. 


°20 B.S.—Thomas K. Chamberlain is 
operating a farm near Lyons. His ad- 
dress is 19 Phelps Street, Lyons. 

720 B.S.—A. M. Coan has resigned 
from his position as teacher of agricul- 
ture at Canaan. 

720 B. S.—Lee Rothwell is an engine 
expert with the International Harvester 
Company. His headquarters are at the 
branch office at Auburn. 

’20 B. S.—J. Noble Strauss and Miss 
Ruth Geinsenhoff were married on Sep- 
tember 9, at Yonkers. At present they 
are living at 516 University Avenue, 
Ithaca. 

720 B. S.—Clayton C. Taylor is home 
at Lawtons, where he is starting a beef 
cattle herd. Aberdeen Angus is the 
breed he chose. 

720 B.S.—Walker Smith is an assist- 
ant engineer with the Stevenson Cor- 
poration, engaged in cost and produc- 
tion work. He may be addressed in 
care of the company at their office, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

’20 B.S.—Emery B. TerBush, jr., is 
with the Onondaga Milk Producers’ Co- 
operative Association, of Syracuse, in 
charge of pasteurizing of market milk. 
He is at present living at Room 408 in 
the Y. M. C. A. 

’20 B.S.—Miriam Cohn, who was stu- 
dent dietitian in the Jewish Hospital at 
Classon and St. Markes Avenues, Brook- 
lyn, is now dietitian and assistant to the 
Matron. 

’20 Grad.—Charles E. Cormany, who 
came to Cornell from the New Mexico 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of farm crops at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 

720 B.S.—‘“‘Cap” Creal, a graduate 
student during the past term and em- 







The War Taught Us 


A Tractor Lesson 


VV BEN power is needed over soft, wet or 

rough ground—on the battlefield or on the 
farm—only the tank-type tractor can “deliver 
the goods.” 


The Allied Armies learned that lesson well in 
France and tens of thousands of farmers the world 
over have taken it to heart. 


Take early Spring plowing or discing, Cletrac’s 
tvo broad tank-type tracks get a firm grip on 
footing where ordinary tractors would “mire in.” 
Cletrac goes right ahead and gets the plowing or 
discing done while the ground is almost too soft 
for horses. 


And in the hot, horse-killing haying and harvest days the 
Cletrac user can push his tractor to the limit—twenty-four hours 
a day if necessary. 


The interesting booklet,*‘Se/ecting Your Tractor,” 32 pages 
of practical information on power farming that will assist you in 
your agricultural studies. A copy is yours for the asking. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 
“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractorsin the World” 


19123 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


— 
y . 
ws 5 
alsa THIS 
Way BUT— 


EASY ON ATRACK 
THE CLETRAC WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower; i2at 
Drawbar, 20 at belt- 
pulley 


Length: 96 inches 
Width; 50 inches 
Height; 52 inches 
Weight: 3420 pounds 
Turning Circle: 12 feet 


Traction Surface; about 
800 square inches 


Center to Center of 
Tracks; 38 inches 


Belt Pulley; Diameter 
8 inches, face 6 inches 
































































































































































































































You can raise 
more chicks 


Unless you use H-O STEAM- 
COOKED CHICK FEED you 
are loosing many chicks that 
could be saved. 

Raw, musty, indigestible feed 
kills millions of chicks every 
season. 


You can save your chicks by 
feeding them 


HO ciick'reep 


It is a scientific combination of selected 
grains cut to pin-point fineness and 
steam - cooked by our exclusive process. 
Steam-cooking makes it digestible, and 
prevents the deterioration that takes 
place in raw grains. 

It saves the lives of baby chicks and 
supplies ‘them with the needed bone 
and muscle building elements; they 
mature more rapidly and attain a larger 
size. 


Read What Successful Breeders Say 


The H-O Company, November 12, 1920 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I raised 1,000 baby chicks last season on 
H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED and 
did not lose one chick from bowel trouble. 
It is the best chick feed that I have ever used. 

ours respectfully, 
(Signed) J. J. Gravatt 


H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED 
is packed in handy five-pound packages 
durable, space-saving and just the right 
size to feed. Also put up in the usual 
size bags, 100, 50, 25 and 10 lbs. 

Insist on H-O STEAM - COOKED 
CHICK FEED and get the profits from 
live chicks. 


Write for free sample, prices 
and descriptive folder 


The H-O Cereal Co., Inc. 


Feed Department BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn., Office 
J. J. Campbell, Mer., P. O. Drawer, 1436 
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ployed in the Farm Bureau Office, has 
begun work as manager of the David 
Harum Farm at Homer. 

’20 B.S.—Katherine Crowley is teach- 
ing home economics in the schools at 
Auburn. Her address is 48 Park Place. 

720 B.S.—Raymond DuBois is run- 
ning a general fruit and dairy farm at 
Forest Glen, in Ulster County. 

’20 B.S.—Miss Ethel M. Fortune is 
assistant director of the University Din- 
ing Rooms at Cornell. Her address is 
Sage College, Ithaca. 


720 M.S.—Francisco M. Fronda at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Instructors and In- 
vestigators in Poultry Husbandry held 
at Purdue University, August 16 to 19. 
He was with the Poultry Department 
Division of Marketing, at the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse, September 13 to 
18. He has now returned to the Univer- 


_ sity where he is working for his Ph.D. 


720 B.S.—Mrs. Jack Strauss (Ruth 
Geisenhoff) is living in Ithaca. 

’20 B.S.—George B. Gordon is work- 
ing with the Fruit Growers’ Supply Com- 
pany at Hilt, Seskeyou County, Calif. 

720 B.S.—Gladys Hall’s address is 
Wallcourt, Aurora. 

’20 B.S.—Frances Lathrop’s address 
is Franklin Square House, Boston, 
Mass., where she is associated with Miss 
Woods in the Nutrition Clinic. 


°20 B.S.—Peter LeFevre is milk and 
food inspector for the City of Dallas, 
Texas. 

720 B.S.—Donald O. MacLeod is en- 
gaged in tree surgery; he lives at the 
Y. M. C. A., New Britain, Conn. 


’20 B.S.—Mrs. James McConnell (Lois 
Zimmerman) is Home Demontsration 
Agent for Cortland County. 

720 B.S.—Vivian Merrill is dietitian 
in Baume Memorial Hospital at Pough- 
keepsie. 

’20 B.S.—Hilda Moline is at home at 
Patterson. 

720 B.S.—Cornelia Munsell is teach- 
ing domestic art in the public schools 
of Washington, D. C. Her address is 
2506 K St., N. W., Washington. 
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a" A Natco Si 
_ ALCO S110 


Costs a Little More— 
Lasts a LOT Longer 


T does cost more to build with ever- 
lasting Natco Hollow Tile than with 


materials that soon decay, but it’s far 
cheaper in the long run. A Natco Silo will 
not rot, burn, burst or blow down. It has no 
hoops to tighten, needs no painting and sel- 
dom any repairs. You can pass a Natco 
Silo to your children practically as good as 
new. Or the farm will bring more should you wish to sell. 


Farmers who figure costs closely are using Natco Hol- 
low Tile for silos, dairy barns, hog houses, dwe lings, etc. 
Our book “Natco on the Farm” describes and pictures 
many such uses. Send for it today — no chcerge. 
Ask your building supply dealerto quote you on Natco Hollow Tile. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1136 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide 
and economical di.tridatis.a 


Foundation and bottom courses of a Natco*Silo. Note the 
still air spaces and the steel reinforcing bends. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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720 B.S.—Michael B. Reynolds was 
married in January to Miss Viva Hewelt, 
of Billings, Mont. Miss Hewelt’s father 
is president of the Security Bridge 
Company of Billings, formerly of Min- 
neapolis. Reynolds is running a farm 
at Wyola, Mont. 

’20 B.S.—Marion E. Rice is manager 
of the Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria at Cortland. 

720 B.S.—Miss Helen Rider is an in- 
structor in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She lives at 2170 
Doswell Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


’20 B.S.—Minna Roese is Secretary of 
the Lutheran Society. Her address is 
Cascadilla Manse, Ithaca. 

’20 B.S.—Mrs. Morris Scherago (Jane 
Stone) is living at 115 Stadium Place, 
Syracuse. 

720 B.S.—Alice Smith’s address is 
Groton. 

720 B.S.—Lorraine Van Wagenen is 
living at home in Lawyersville. 

’20 B,S.—Sarah Van Wagenen is as- 
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* 
To help reduce the high cost of living, we have prepared this special 
Bargain Collection of vegetable seeds. 
A dollar spent now for Burpee’s Seeds will produce vegetables that 
will help greatly to reduce the high cost of living. You can save agreat 
deal of money by growing your own vegetables. 
The Burpee Bargain Collection contains twenty-five regular 


large size packets of Vegetable Seeds of the highest Burpee 
Quality. One packet each of the following: 


sistant home demonstration agent for 
Tompkins County with headquarters at 
Ithaca. 

720 Grad.—Jacob O. Ware, who was 
an assistant in farm crops the second 
term of last year, is now assistant agron- 
omist at the University of Arkansas. 

20 B.S.—Florence White is working 
on the home farm at Yorktown. She 
says she is a general farm hand and has 
been busy lately combating blackrot in 
fruit trees. 

720 D.V.M.—Floyd H. White is prac- 
ticing his profession with Dr. Frederick 
H. McNair ’05, at 2126 Haste Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

720 B.S.—Karin White expects to en- 
ter the Massachusetts General Hospital 
at Boston in the spring as pupil dieti- 
tian. 

720 B.S.—K. C. Estabrook is selling 
stock for the Miller Strong Drug Com- 
pany. 

721 B.S.—R. C. Dikeman, who gradu- 


SEEDS 


Sweet Corn, Ev2rgreen $.10 Musk Melon, Emerald Gem $.10 
Burpee’s Golden Bantam -15 Watermelon, Halbert Honey 10 
Country Gentleman 15 Onions, Yellow Globe 10 

Beans, Stringless Green Pod -15 Burpee’s Australian Brown 10 
Burpee’s Saddleback Wax 10 Parsnip, Offenham Market -10 

Beets, Burpee’s Columbia -10 Pea, Burpee’s Profusion 15 
Detroit Dark Red -05 Radish, White Icicle -10 

Cabbage, Enkhuizen Glory -10 Burpee’s Scarlet Button -10 

Carrot, Chantenay 95 Tomato, Spark’s Earliana 10 

Lettuce, Burpee’s Wayahead 10 Burpee’s indies 15 
Rurpe e’s Brittle ce q 10 Turnip, White Egg -10 

Spinach, Burpee’s Victoria 10 Rutabaga, Purple Top Yellow 05 

Cucumber, White Spine 10 Total value $2.60 


If purchased separately this seed would cost $2.60. 

The complete Bargain Collection will be mailed to your door post- 
paid for $1.00. Send today a dollar bill. Burpee’s Bargain Collection 
will come to your door by return mail. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO.,Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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BUCKEYE BROODERS have actually 

revolutionized the raising of baby 
chicks. Before their general use it was a 
common thing for poultry raisers to lose 
from 25 to 50 per cent of all the chicks 
they hatched. Today, these same breeders 
uniformly raise from 85 to 95 per cent of 
every hatch—and they do it with a quarter 
of the labor and without any of the worry. 


Buckeye Colony Brooders grow three chicks 
in the same space where one grew before and 
actually cut the expense right in half. They 
are made to burn coal or kerosene, they are self- 
feeding, self-regulating, simple, safe and always 


dependable. 


Buckeye Brooders are endorsed and recom- 
mended by all agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. i. a 
Made by - — 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
100 W. Euclid Ave. 




















































An Opportunity 


The Dairyman today faces 
an unprecedented opportunity 
to market nutritious palatable 
milk products at a substantial 
and continued profit provided 
he carefully guards his opera- 
tion costs and protects his 
product from those preventable 
losses of quality which so often 
greatly reduce the margin of 
his profit. 

The exceptional 
qualities of 


Wrando 


Cleaner and Cleanse’. 


cleaning 






are recognized by the agricul- 
tural colleges of the United 
States and Canada as being 
peculiarly adapted to this need 
of the dairy industry, and for 
eighteen years this cleaner has 
guarded the delicate qualities 
of sensitive milk products, thus 
saving a substantial margin of 
profit for the careful dairyman. 
An order on your supply 
house will convince you of the 
truth of these claims. 
It cleans clean 





In Every 
Package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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ated last semester, has received an ap- 
pointment as assistant in farm crops. 
He will do graduate work in connection 
with his departmental duties. 


Woman's Niche Is in the Poultry Field 
(Continued from page 319) 
tors. We never discard a hen because of 
age alone, and our breeding hens run 
from two to seven years of age. Re- 
member that success or failure with in- 
breeding depends on the selection of 
breeders. Select for constitutional 
vigor and you need not fear inbreeding. 

Some one may ask how long you can 
successfully continue inbreeding. I do 
not know, but for eight years we have 
mated our own cockerels back to our se- 
lected hens, never having had a bird, 
male or female, from any other source, 
and each year we have shown flock im- 
provement. Naturally, we have no fear 
ot continuing this practice. 

Don’t expect a fortune, but you may 
look forward to a comfortable income, 
hard work, and lots of pleasure, which 
all in all makes poultry production an 
attractive business. 


Trap Nesting with High Laying Leghorns 
(Continued from page 322) 

which I kept as an experiment. The 

averages given do not include eggs that 

were laid on the floor, which run from 

three to five eggs a bird. 

The important fact to my mind is 
that the flock trapped in 1919-20 con- 
tained double the number of birds of 
the first flock, and yet averaged 30 more 
eggs a bird. 

I am not satisfied with the average 
of 159 eggs a bird; in fact, I do not 
think I ever will be satisfied, no matter 
how high the average. To my own 
satisfaction I have proved that the one 
way to realize the maximum production 
possible is to use trap nests 365 days 
in the year, to know definitely the re- 
cords of the best producers, and to check 
them up by the plans previously out- 
lined. 






AST—West — North — South —wherever dairy cows are raised 
—there is ONE combination of feeds that has proven its right to 
be the acknowledged best feed for dairy cows of any breed. 
36 World’s Champions—cows:of every breed have made their world’s records 


with the help of these result producing feeds. A record that cannot be 
equaled by all other feeds in the world combined. 


The Secret of This Unusual Success of 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


AND 


BIG‘Q’DAIRY RATION 


is solely due to the fact that they supply dairy cows with the most ideal 
combination of carbohydrates and proteins. This means the right nutrients 
for bodily maintenance, health maintenance as well as for maximum milk 
flow. With Schumacher Feed as the carbohydrate or maintenance part of 
the ration and Big “Q” the high quality protein feed for milk production, 

you have a combination which is ideal and easily proportioned 

to suit each individual cow to the best advantage. No guess- 

work — no undue mixing, labor or waste of time. You not 

only get more milk, but better health and physical conditions. 

Let the experience of the owners of 36 World’s Champion 


cows be your guide in the selection of the feed for your cows — a trial will 
prove to you that Schumacher and Big “Q” are the “best feeds for any breed.” 


The Quaker Oats Company _e,, 


Address, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Game Farming in New York State 


(Continued from page 325) 
often not producing all they wish to 
shoot, with conservation commissions 
having more money from licenses or 
appropriation than they have land or 
men with which to produce birds, with 
many just starting into the game, and 
with a demand for birds for lawns, 
parks, and zoological gardens, there 
have sprung up a number of large and 
small commercial plants, some sideline 
production on general farms and town 
lots, and breeding by the trapper, im- 
porter, and dealer in all species of de- 
sirable stock. And again the market 
is seeking to supply the demand of 
hotel and club chef who thought he had 
seen the last big game banquets and 
venison dinners ten years ago. 

Just how big the field or how great 
the profit of the commercial venture 
remains a matter for conjecture. Its 
future seems more assured when we 
realize that places now in existence have 
been putting 1-5000 birds on the mar- 
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ket from year to year, and with a mark- 
ed absence of business failures. 


The success of many of the estates 
was early assured by the importation 
of game keepers with half a life time 
of experience. New conditions were 
met with and it is most interesting to 
observe how each keeper has overcome 
the widely varying conditions from the 
damp coasts of Long Island to the cold 
winters of Jefferson County. Many 
younger men are also making a success, 
and often with strikingly different meth- 
ods. 

The development along commercial 
lines and the management of state and 
private funds demand still more thoro 
methods. A big opportunity lies in the 
utilization of the principles which have 
found application in the breeding and 
care of other live stock. We can un- 
dertake the chemical analysis of feeds, 
identification and prevention of disease, 
breeding for greater production, and the 
use of more artificial apparatus. 


To this end a new era of experimen- 
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and brings all crops to quick, complete maturity. 
Highest test. Purest form. Easy to spread. Non- 
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q I ‘HE MOVIE camera has caught the story of the Burrell 
Automatic Controller and shows why the Burrell Milker 
“Milks the Cows Clean.” The illustrations shown above are 
taken from the film of a moving picture of the Burrell Milker 
in actual operation. They are Slecend to show the suction on 
the teats at three distinct periods in the process of milking. 


In picture No. 1, taken during the main part of the milking, 
when the milk was flowing freely, the gauge registered eight 
inches—only about one-half the maximum suction. 


In picture No. 2, taken toward the end of the milking, when 
the milk was flowing less freely, the gauge registered fifteen 
inches—the maximum suction. 


MILKER 
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These moving pictures demonstrate the efficiency with which the 
Burrell Automatic Controller regulates the suction to the 
requirements of the cow at different stages ‘of the milking, 
and to the requirements of different cows. 


During the main part of the milking or at the end of the milk- 
ing—on easy milkers or on hard milkers—the Burrell always 
gives the right suction. There is a constant balance between the 
amount of milk flowing and the amount of suction on the teat. 


In picture No. 3, taken between sucks, the gauge registers 
zero, showing how the Burrell Pulsator creates sharp, definite, 

sitive, intermittent periods of relief during which the teat 
fa in free air, and normal circulation is resumed, 


Write for booklets and complete information about the Burrell Milker. Tell us how many 
cows you have ang why you are not already milking by machine. Use the coupon below. 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. INc. 


Little Falls 


New York 







A Milks the Gows Clean’ 


SS SS ee eee (Clip Coupon Here) 


D. H. Burrewt & Co. Inc., Litre Fats, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 1 have. 


I want you to send me your booklet and complete information about the Burrell Milker and tell me why «J+ Milks the Cows Clean.” 
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milking cows. I am not now milking by machine because... icine pceanateiipeian 
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For Farm Butter 
& Cheese Making 


HANSEN’S 


Dairy Preparations 
Pr concentrated, ready to use, abso- 

















lutely reliable. Giving uniformly best 

results in the country’s finest cream- 
eries and cheese factories. 
For Cheese - Making: HUansen’s Rennet 
Tablets, Junket Tablets (for Cottage Cheese), 
Cheese Color Tablets. 
For Butter-Making: Hansen’s Danish But- 
ter Color (4 oz. and 1 oz. bottles), Hansen’s 
Buttermilk Tablets or Lactic Ferment Culture 
for perfect ripening of cream for butter and 
milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk. 
Sold by drug and dairy supply stores, or 
direct by 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise ‘‘The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request 
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of delivery, and price. 
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tation has begun not only to breed new 
species in captivity but also to produce 
what we have on a larger scale and 
with greater economy in the use of 
equipment and skilled labor. Through 
studies based on two things the habits 
of the species to be dealt with and our 
present knowledge of general live stock 
production—much is being discovered 
to put game farming on a footing com- 
parable with other branches of poultry 
and live stock enterprises in stability, 
low risk, and in returns. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 328) 
appeared in 1905, altho other machines 
had been sold by the company previous 
to this. 

“Since the milking machine is bound 
to play in the future an increasingly im- 
portant part in the regular dairy equip- 
ment, I feel that these corrections 
should be made. This is a significant 
point to those interested in the history 
of the milking machine.” 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 329) 

In the endeavor to locate the chief 
cause of the malnutrition the school 
health records were consulted, visits 
were made to the homes ,and charts of 
their daily activities and food were ob- 
tained. During the course the class 
made an average gain in weight of 2.7 
pounds, which was 5.4 times what would 
normally be expected in this time. Most 
of the gain was attributed to the en- 
thusiasm of the children, and the will- 
ingness of the parents to co-operate in 
this work. The cases of failure to gain 
were reported as due to sickness, and 
the lack of interest of one boy. The 
gains were from one fourth to seven and 
one fourth pounds. 

The girl who gained the seven and 
one fourth pounds was a typical child 
of the class. She was seven per cent. 
under weight at the start. The basic 
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As the Home Is—So Will 
the Nation Be 






Tre farm home is and always has been one of the strong bul- 
warks of American life and liberty. 













Its wholesome influence has 
guided and safeguarded every 
great forward step in the na- 
tion’s progress and has con- 
tributed largely to the strength 
and character of American 
ideals. 
















And yet—until recently the 
farm home has been denied the 
comforts and conveniences that 
have made our cities the most 














wonderful cities in the world. 





Delco-light—the complete electric light and power plant, has 
changed all this. 











Delco-Light supplies bright, safe, clean electric light to the farm 
home. It furnishes power to pump water, to operate the wash- 
ing machine, the churn and other electrical labor-saving devices. 







It is helping to make the American farm the healthiest, happiest, 
most contented spot in the world. 








Over 125,000 Satisfied Users 






DELCO -LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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difficulty seemed to be lack of good 
nourishing foods and rest. The result 
of her continuous effort to follow the 
health rules is shown in the chart. The 
loss during the Thanksgiving vacation 
was attributed to lack of observation of 
the rules while visiting. At the close 
of the semester she was given a gold pin 
as a winner in the Ithaca Health Club. 
Similar pins were given last year to the 
winners in the other schools. The in- 
dividual charts, like those described, 
were given to each child as a diploma. 
Great interest was shown by the chil- 
dren thruout the course, and in their 
enthusiasm they carried reports of their 
work to the rest of the school children, 
who were constantly begging to be ad- 
mitted. It seemed desirable, however, 
to limit the class to a number that could 
be conveniently handled in the short 
period. This did not prevent those not 
admitted hearing the results accom- 
plished by their more fortunate class- 
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mates, and many of them were found to 
be putting into practice what they were 
learning from these small preachers of 
the gospel of Health. 

It seems too bad that it should be 
necessary to bar anyone from a class 
as vital as this, but with the short time 
and limited number of workers this can- 
not be avoided. In the second semester 
a second class can be handled, for one 
of these college students can now be 
left in charge of the old class. 

This type of work was first started 
by Dr. Emerson of Boston. But con- 
trary to his practice of dismissing chil- 
dren from the class when they reach 
a normal weight, the work with our chil- 
dren is continued even after they have 
reached the safety bar. For we be- 
lieve that by so doing we can more firm- 
ly establish the habit of following the 
simple health rules which will result 
in a more permanent gain. 
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Efficient Drawbar Power Delivery 


ENERATING tractor power economically and efficiently 
G is one thing. Delivering it to the drive wheels for drawbar 
utilization without appreciable loss and without excessive 

wear and strain is an entirely different matter. 


In all Case Kerosene Tractors power is transmitted from 
the motor crank shaft to the drive wheels by means of 
cut steeb spur gears, machined to perfect accuracy and mounted 
on permanently aligned shafts. Side- and end-thrust strain on 
gears, shafts and bearings such as would be incidental to trans- 
mitting power through bevel gears or worm drive, is eliminated. 
The simplified Case transmission is a straight line, direct drive 
that delivers from 65 to 70 per cent of the engine’s power to the 
drawbar. 

Loss of power due to friction is reduced to a minimum. 
This is accomplished by the simplicity of the Case transmission, 
the use of roller bearings for all reduction gear shafts and rear 
axle, and by reason of the fact that all gears run in lubricant 
contained in dust proof housing. 

The Case transmission insures the smooth, easy running 
qualities that save the engine’s power for heavy drawbar work, 
instead of using it up in propelling the tractor itself. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Dept. C302 - Racine, Wisconsin 
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TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KEROSENE ( 


AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


4 TRACTORS 


This is No. 3 of a series of brief treatises covering correct 
tractor design and construction. Keep a complete file for 
future reference. Students interested in tractor engineer- 
ing are invited to visit the Case factories at Racine and 
learn the details of tractor construction at first hand. 
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ARCADIAN 


Si ulphate of Ammonia 












Fine Physical Condition 


In the selection of chemicals for 
fertilizing purposes, whether it be 
for the mixture or for use as a 
separate application, good physical 
condition is a factor of prime im- 
portance. 


Most of the mineral carriers of 
nitrogen are hygroscopic, having 
the undesirable property of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air. Exam- 
ples of these are the nitrate salts of 
ammonia, calcium, sodium, ete. 


The use of such materials in the 
mixture is limited to small amounts, 
because of their tendencies to pro- 
duce a sticky mixture which on 
standing is apt to harden and cake. 
Modern farm practice demands that 
the fertilizer mixture be fine and 
dry foreasy distribution by machine. 


When used alone for top-dressing 
or side-dressing purposes, hygro- 
scopic salts, because of their ten- 
dency to cake quickly, generally re- 
quire regrinding immediately before 
using. This operation, when done 
by the farmer, costs several dollars 
per ton and often results in much 
delay just at the rush season. 


Sulphate of Ammonia is a non-hygro- 
scopic nitrogenous chemical. For 


New York 
Baltimore 


The Gault Company 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
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years the fertilizer manufacturer 
has been willing to buy it at a pre- 
mium, because of its good physical 
qualities. Recently to meet the call 
for a quickly available top-dressing 
fertilizer in good condition, we have 
placed at the disposal of the grower 
a kiln-dried and screened Sulphate 
of Ammonia under the trade name 
Arcadian. 


Arcadian Sulphate of ammonia comes 
in fine and dry condition. It does 
not absorb appreciable amounts of 
moisture from the air. If stored in 
a reasonably dry place it will main- 
tain its fine physical properties in- 
definitely. 


Arcadian is meeting the approval 
of growers in all sections of the 
United States and is saving them 
several dollars per ton on the cost of 
application. They can empty Arca- 
dian from the bag directly into the 
fertilizer distributor or grain drill 
and apply it easily and uniformly. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia fur- 
nishes an all-soluble, quickly avail- 
able and non-leaching form of nitro- 
rogen. Itisa ‘‘made in America”’ 
product. The guaranteed analysis 
is 251%% ammonia. 


Atlanta 
Medina, O. 
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“Come to 

Our Factory— 
Tt Will 

Pay You” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


No man ever regrets the good he does for his wife and 


‘‘Mother’’. Too often his acts of thoughtfulness and care 
come too late and remain a source of deep regret for all his 


lifetime. 
‘“‘Mother’’ deserves your consideration. Her daily farm 


tasks are often endless and discouraging. Give her proper 
tools to work with—equip the home with Swartz-Light, that 
she’may have power to do the work. 


MAKES LIFE MORE 
WORTH LIVING FOR ALL 


Instead of ‘‘Mother’’ doing 
the washing—killing herself 
with a disagreeable task— 
the Swartz Light will do it 
for her. It will help her iron 
the easy way— with an elec- 
tric iron. It saves Mother’s 
strength and years. Get it for 
her sake. She deserves it. 


And for Dad and the boys, 
Swartz Light does wonders. 
Saws the wood, cleans the 
grain, grinds the feed, lights 
the buildings, gives running 
water, saves hours lof time 
daily, and the salary of one 
or more men. Write for 
catalog and how ‘‘It Saves 
Mother’’. 


SWARTZ “LIGHT eneauiind for simplicity, durability and tow cuntel 


operation. Built by 


Oldest Exclusive 


Homes, City Homes and Business Houses. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


SWARTZ ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sole owners of all patents and rights. 
Makers of Electric Light & Power Plants. 


For Farm 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Swartz 
Light 

“It Saves 
Mother” 





A Good Start is Half the Battle 


OU are learning in school what every progressive 

farmer of today knows—that success in farming 

depends to a great extent upon the machinery used in 
the various operations. 


Good farm machinery enables the user to make 
the most of conditions as they come—insures better 
and more timely work, cuts the cost of production— 
results in greater yields and greater profits per acre. 


There is a John Deere implement for practically 
every farm operation. They are designed to meet 
successfully your different soil requirements. There 
is built into every John Deere tool that quality and 
long life which makes every one of them a profitable 
investment. 


When you start farming, start right. A good 
start—with John Deere tools—is half the battle. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





T HOSE fluffy little chicks are just as tender as 

human babies. You wouldn’t try to raise them 
on grains any more than you would feed cornbread 
to a baby. You know that a large percentage of 
grain-fed chicks die of bowel trouble, and the ones 
that do live develop slowly and feather out badly. 
Any grain ration alone has too little protein for lean 
meat and feathers, and too little minerals for bones. 
Chicks can’t develop right on such a diet. 


Chicks Saved Pay Feed Bill 


Feeding a balanced ration means more 
and better’ chicks. Suppose Purina 
Chows saved only two more chicks out meine 
of every dozen hatched. That alone would 100 Page 
pay the entire feed bill for the first six Puriaa 2 
weeks. But Purina Chows do more than 
just save chicks. 


Get the 


Purina Book 


Free 


Double Development Guaranteed 


Baby Chicks when fed Purina Chicken 
Chowder and Purina Baby Chick 
Chow as directed will develop twice 
as fast during the first six weeks as 
when fed a grain ration. These little 
dependents are entitled to the BEST. 
See the nearest Purina dealer or 
write. 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ft. Worth Nashville Buffalo 


ao BE ie 


Feed from Checkerboard Bags 


the Chicks 
with 
Purina Chows 
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Can You Follow This? 


It is just a little test to see whether you can follow a line of thought. 
Read the paragraphs in numerical order and go forward gladly to an end 


that ought to bring you joy. 


First 
Read this: 


Knowledge is power. The more 
a man knows, the more he can 
enjoy life. 


Second 
Read this: 
Knowledge is power. The more 


a man knows, the more he can 
enjoy life. 


That was easy, wasn’t it? Now 
you have the hang of it, just re- 
lax your mind, sag back in the 
chair, and take it easy the rest 
of the way. 


Third 
But why hesitate? You are interested in a farm or a home, or both, 


and desire to make ’em better,—not larger or more elegant, but just bet- 
ter. There’s one place where they think they ought to know how to do it. 


Fourth 


At that place they are charged 
by the State to teach young men 
and women. Some one in your 
community will profit by such 
teaching. 


Sixth 


The folks there are dedicated to 
service, and they don’t wait for 
you to come to them; but they 
extend their knowledge to you if 
you let ’em. 


Fifth 


Also they are instructed by the 
federal and state governments 
to search for new knowledge by 
means of scientific investiga- 
tion. 


Seventh 


And if they can’t come in person 
they will send you in letters or 
in plain print any facts they 
have on topics in which you are 
interested. 


Eighth 
Sit down and think over the one problem, in the home or on the 
farm that bothers you the most, and then write to 
The New York State College of Agriculture 


At Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
and dare ’em to help you. They’d like to accept that challenge. 
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Full House Enthuses 
Over Romantic Kermis 





Cheers 


“One Way Out” 
Would-Be Farmers — Indian 
Playlet Real Eye-Opener 


Up 


Noticing the tenseness and the 
closeness with which the audience 
followed the Kermis play given dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week prevented our 
reporter from catching all the fine 
points in the performance. Bailey 
Hall was crowded from stem to 
stern with folks eager to see this 
seventh annual Kermis, the last 
four of which have included, ac- 
cording to the program, “original 
plays of country life presented by | 
students of the New York State 
College of Agriculture.” 

This play, “The One Way Out,” 
written by Roger B. Corbett ’22, 
and coached by Professors D. J. 
Crosby and M. V. Atwood, simply 
told of a college boy and girl who 
married, purchased a small farm, 
nearly lost it thru foreclosure, and 
were saved by the aid of the fed- 
eral farm loan association. Origi- 
nally intended to portray the bene- 
fices of the federal farm loan sys- 
tem, the play was so greatly popu- 
larized as to be purely recreational. 
The moral lesson did not obtrude 
at any point. 


Acting Sensible and Human 
Dorothy Voorhees and H. L. 
Schofield played the leading parts 
in an admirable and sensible way, 
while A. S. Herzig and Maria Se- 
guin delighted us all by their natu- 
ral acting in the role of the sec- 
ondary couple. L. E. Fitch made 
as oily a mortgage-holder as we 
have ever seen: “sheckels” seemed 
to be written all over him. And 
while the whole cast deserves sin- 
cere praise, the little romantic 
overtures between Mrs. Saunders, 
the countryside gossip (Ruby 
Odell), and “Sudden” Jenkins, the 
ex-butler and hired man (R. H. 
Wales), were splendidly human, 
and pictured a pair of characters 
found in every rural community. 


Indians Give Vivid Sketch 

The other prime happening of 
the evening, the curtain-raiser, also 
an eye-opener, was the _ Indian 
sketch, “Welcome, Paleface Broth- 
er’, written by Doctor Erl Bates 
and presented by the nine native 
Indian short course students here 
during the past winter. Besides 
treating an interesting historical 


item of the hills above Cayuga in a 


Can 
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Not Find 
Basketball Team Able to 
Down the Ag Five 





As we go to press we fail to dis- 
cover any of the College teams in 
the Intercollege basketball league | 
that have defeated the Ag five. 


| 
Here’s the way things look now: 








C. H. Tuck ’06, Forcibly Pic- 


Around the 
Top of 


“The Hill” 





Number 6 









Intercollege | Far Eastern Countries 


Call on United States 






tures Agricultural Conditions 
in Russia for Farmers 


Ww. L. PC. | “Russian peasants took the steel 

Agriculture ....... 5 0 1.000 | from the Germans in the name of 
Chemistry ........ 2 1 .666 | the Allies. They saved Paris at one 
Sas Mi oteiwe # ale: :6 ernlers 3 2 .600| time. We must be patient to work 
NED De pears ecu S06 ota 3 2 .600 | with Russia; trading relationships 
ME. Me's kie wpe b> acai 3 2 -600 | are what are needed.” Calling upon 
VOGOTIBRTY 2c ccc 2 2 .500| America for patience and for a 
Gee Lk case ae 1 3 -250| realization of her obligations to 
Architecture ...... 0 5 .000| Russia, Professor C. H. Tuck, 
= — ———. | former Commissioner on Agricul- 
|ture to Russia from the Depart- 

opportunity to see real Indians in| ment of State at Washington, D.C., 
some of their native customs. Not]/and but recently returned from an 


the least of these was the brief but 
illuminating dance of the mask, 
with an Indian attached behind it. 
Blood-curdling yells and ferocious 
growls came forth from a creature | 
gyrating around on the platform in | 
a succession of frog-like move- 
ments. And that mask, so Doctor | 
Bates tells us, is over two hundred ; 
years old, and was carved in a 
solid piece on the side of a tree. 


Sod and Sink Busters 
Cavort Gaily in Dutch 


There were 160 Sod and Sink 
Busters present at the annual ban- 
quet held Monday evening of Farm- 
ers’ Week at the Dutch. The Lord 
High Chief Sod Buster, “Tiny” 
Flansburg, presided and introduced 
the speakers, among whom were 
‘Dean Mann, Jay Coryell, Mrs. Ruby 
Green Smith, Miss Vera T. McCrea, 


S. L. Strivings, and Mrs. E. A.| 
Brigden. 
One of the features of the pro- 


gram was the presentation to H. E. 
Babcock, formerly their state lead- 
er, of a fine new 
K. D. Scott, manager of the War- 
ren County farm bureau and editor 
of the Speed Demon, the organ (no 
ordinary harmonica, ’tis said) of 
the Sod Busters, had some impro- 
vised issues on hand, and the Sink 
Busters entertained with some orig- 
inal songs. 


Happy tho Dry 


The purpose of the Sod and Sink 
Busters’ organization is to promote 
fellowship and to foster fraternal- 
ism among the county and home 
bureau agents. When the banquet 
broke up, every one was agreed that 
fellowship and fraternalism were 





Picturesque manner, 
Save an audience of white folks an 





the players 


! Dr. 


travelling bag. | 


extensive tour thru the Far East, 
held the attention of a large Farm- 
ers’ Week audience. 

After stating that the Russian 
question is not so much an Adriatic 
as an Asiatic question, Professor 
Tuck, whose trip to the Far East, 
principally in Russia, was to in- 
vestigate agricultural and economic 
conditions among the Russian peas- 
antry, and to find out what we 
ought to do to help Russia, quoted 
Dillon, dean of Paris newspa- 
per correspondents, saying that we 
must always remember that Russia 
is not a civilized nation, and that 


!it is practically impossible for our 


Anglo-Saxon minds to fathom the 
Russian mind. The peasants, ac- 
cording to the speaker, are not, in 
the main, Bolshevists. When they 
were badly in need of land they 
were strongly Bolshevistic, but now 
that they have the land, Bolshevism 
is not so desirable. Explaining 
Bolshevism, Professor Tuck de- 
fined it as the “‘complete national- 
ization of all articles necessary to 
life.” 
Right Must Conquer Might 

While speaking mainly of Rus- 
sia, Professor Tuck took time to 
touch upon conditions in China and 
in Japan, where there are still 
groups of intelligent and sensible 
gentlemen trying to bring order 
out of chaos, or to keep order from 
becoming chaos. As with Russia, 
so with China and Japan: America 
must not stand for might over 
right, but should, in the opinion of 
Professor Tuck, be sympathetic 
with their best interests, and 
should get other nations to adopt 
this attitude. 


Bolshevicks and Cossacks Galore 
In -his capacity of Agricultural 





(to use an antiquated slang ex- 
pression) their middle names. 





Commissioner from the United 
(Continued on page 2) 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Dairy Problems Folk 
Agree Just Once 


Both Sides Grudgingly Admit 
That Cows Give the Milk 


To say that Farmers’ Week was 
interesting to those connected with 
present day dairy problems is put- 
ting it mildly, for excitement ran 
high on Thursday afternoon and 
one did well to escape being crushed 
by the jam which thronged to hear 


John TD. Miller of the Dairymen's 
League reply to the address deliv- 


ered by I. 


Elkin Nathans, secretary 
of the 


Milk Conference Board of 
New York City. While it pained 
and agonized both sides to agree 
to any one thing, they finally did 
admit that it was an animal known 
as a “cow” that produced the cause 
of all the trouble. 


John D. Miller First on Deck 


Mr. Miller gave a talk on Tues- 
day in which he reviewed present 
labor, market, and economic condi- 
tions and the way these had af-| 
fected farming and the dairy in- 
dustry. Mr. Miller pointed out the | 
trend of all industry to co-opera- 
tion or combination, the dairyman 
being the most backward of all, 


since he is still marketing individu- 
ally as the cobbler or blacksmith 
of old who manufactured all his 
products for the community, but 
who has long since been replaced 
by large companies. It was stated 
that it is the producer’s obligation 
to see that the consuming public is 
supplied with milk, a food neces- 
sity, at minimum price consistent 
with the cost of production and dis- 
tribution. The competitive disad- 
vantage of dealers has encouraged 
a mersion of milk companies which 
has proved unsatisfactory to the 
farmer as well as to the public. 
The solution is thru the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association. 


Brother Nathans Defends Dealers 

Thursday morning Mr. Nathans 
presented the difficulties attendant 
with distribution in New York City 
and the objection of the Milk Con- 
ference Board to the pooling plan. 
With regard to distribution, the lo- 
cation, size, racial elements, and 
scattered milk routes, due to dipped 
milk stations, were items which 
created problems in New York un- 
like that in any other city. In at- 
tacking the co-operative plan, the 
speaker mentioned that the League 
was always in a position to under- 
sell dealers, due to the contract, 
and, furthermore, this had actually 
taken place. In the discussion fol- 
lowing, the speaker was asked the 
rock bottom objection of the board 
to the plan. Mr. Nathans answered 
that there would be a tendency to- 
ward unfair competition and the 
production of a low grade product. 


Can’t Shake Miller off 


By afternoon the news of the ad- 
dress had spread and 600 to 700 
farmers thronged in Roberts As- 


sembly to hear the dairymen’s plan 
defended by Mr. Miller, who ac- 


cepted the challenge with the words, 
believer 


“T am still an unrepented 





was 


| had given a smaller return than of 
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Far Eastern Countries Call 


on 
United States 
(Continued from page 1) 
States, Professor Tuck left Vladi- 
vostock May 1, 1919, traveling over 
{200 miles to the Ural Mountains, 
and then 1200 miles further to the 


extreme boundaries of southeastern 


Russia. He made this journey in 
about a year, coming in contact 
with many fascinating personages, 


and going thru more than one dan- 
gerously interesting experience. 
Being stranded high and dry on a 
rock in a small boat in company 
with a Cossack general furnished 
the material for one story. His 
Bolshevist pilot could see nothing 
but this rock, even tho it was broad 
daylight, and the course was per- 
fectly clear. The speaker stated 
that the Cossack general treated 
his hearers to volumes of vivid 
Russian having to do with the 
character of the pilot. The general 


} were 





a firm believer in hanging. 


in co-operation.” 
that the 


Denial was made 
Co-operative Association 


the price demanded of milk com- 
panies. In regard to the sale of 
surplus milk, the milk market was 
compared to merchandise which is | 
sold at a reasonable profit, the sur- | 
plus being lifted off the market by 
sales. Mr. Miller said that the 


| price of any commodity must oper- 


| work. 
cording to Mr. Buck, are unusually well clothed. 


| 
ate by the law of supply and de-| 
mand, and that milk is no excep-| 
tion. In reply to the statement of 
lower grade production, attention | 
was called to a clause of the con- 
tract which took into consideration 
the quality of milk. 


In conclusion, Mr. Miller stated 
that the Dairymen’s Co-operative 
Association aimed to prevent mar- 





ket obstruction and costly distribu- | 
tion which reflected on producer 
and consumer. “No unjust thing 
can long succeed; the Co-operative 
Association will succeed.” 


A WEST AFRICAN 


HOG 


Victor M. Buck ‘16, sent us this 
struct our Farmers’ 


Week visitors in the art of shipping a hog. 


Winter Course Students 
Give Strenuous Program 


Pathos and Humor Aplenty at 
Shorthorn Event 


One of the most enjoyable affairs 
of Farmers’ Week was given by 
the Winter Course students Monday 
evening, February 14. toberts Ag. 
Hall was packed with ap 
enthusiastic lot of students who 
bent on making the most of 
this final gathering at the close of 
the Winter Course 


sembly 


term. 
Chickens Conquer Cow 
The main feature of the program 
was a debate on the question, “Re- 


solved: That poultry husbandry js 
preferable to dairying as a life 
work.” E. S. Freeze, C. S. Hart, 


and W. L. Taylor took the poultry- 
man’s side, while H. LD. Lincoln, 
F. J. Morgan, and R. W. Sharkey 
attempted to save the dairyman’s 
neck. Clever speaking, good hu- 
mor, and quick-wittedness kept in- 
terest up to top pitch every minute. 
The poultrymen won by unanimous 
vote of the judges. 


Judge Collects Ten Dollars 


Charles S. Judge, whose subject 
was “The Immigrant Problem,” 
won the annual Short Course 
speaking contest for the ten dollar 
cash prize presented by the exten- 
sion department. As is often the 
case, there were agonizing moments 
of forgetfulness, some wholly unin- 
tentional humor, and volumes of 
pathos. 

Vocal and piano solos, selections 
by the short course orchestra, and 
the decision by the judges com- 
pleted the evening's program. 





TRAVELING IN STYLE 
photograph a little too late to in- 


The 


animal handled so neatly above happens to be a wild hog killed in the 
far-off Camerouns of West Africa, where Mr. Buck is doing missionary 


These natives are the cooks 


for the missionary party, and, ac- 








I 
é 
] 
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‘““‘WELCOME, PALEFACE BROTHER !” 


The nine Indian Winter 
playlet written by Doctor 


Course 
rl 


the extreme right 
increased with age. 


Who Wants to Spend the 
Summer in Newfoundland? 


The Secretary of the College has 
received a request for a man to fill 


a certain position just for this sum-| 


mer. It seems 
tional Grenfell 
ton wants a young man to go 
Canada Bay, Newfoundland, 
their experimental farms. 

man already there will provide him 
with rooms, cook for him; and pro- 
vide him with helpers. Doctor 
Grenfell is eager to try out 
varieties of turnips, oats, and alfal- 
fa. The acceptant 
will also superintend 
work at the Mission's 
at St. Anthony. There will be 
salary forthcoming, but all living 
and traveling expenses will be paid. 


that the 
Association 


Interna- 


to 


the summer 
dairy farm 


Bowling Alley Rendezvous for 
Plant Breeder and Physiologist 


(THE 
pudiates 


CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN 
all responsibility for this 
item. It was submitted by a pro- 
fessor in one of the departments 
concerned. ) 

Much interest has been aroused 
in the agricultural faculty by 
published results of intelligence 
tests. The possibility of making a 
broader application of this feature 
of our educational system was rec- 
ognized by the departments of 
plant breeding and plant physiolo- 
gy. The latter group challenged the 


former to meet them in contest at! 


the local bowling alley. 

A special evening was set aside 
for this event. Preceding the main 
event there was a preliminary ver- 
bal combat, which might well be 
likened to certain contests of great 
interest, held in the arenas of the 
turbulent sister Republic just to 


students 
Bates 
Wednesday evening of Farmers’ Week. 

is over 200 years old. 


| the 


of Bos- | 


on | 
One | 


| Plant 
new | 


of this position | 


no | 


| the 
| nificant. 


|} ment 
| future. 


re- | 


| Five Scholarships Offered for 


the | 


| ciation, one of whom is R. 





who presented the Indian 
part of the Kermis program 
The mask held by the man at 

Probably its beauty has not 


as 


south of us. Finally, 
match was—pulled off. 
are tabulated in the 


the real 
The results 
following 


| table: 


Average Score per Game 

Bowling Duck Pins 

Pl. Breed. 116.7042.19 76.6042.64 
Pl. Phys. 107.863.84 84.3013.39 
Difference 8.844-4.42 7.7014.30 


(__ means plus and minus.) 


A casual study of the above table 
might indicate that Plant Breeding 
was superior at bowling, 
Physiology led in the lighter 
and more delicate game of duck 
pins. It is not unlikely that other 
experiments have been performed 
by the men of these departments, 
as well as by men in other depart- 
ments of the College, where con- 
clusions have been drawn from data 
no more significant than these. 
However, a careful analysis of the 
above data shows that neither of 
above noted differences is sig- 
The odds indicate that 
they are due to chance. The experi- 
is to be repated in the near 


Next Year’s Short Course 


Five of the former presidents of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
H. Tre- 
man ‘78, have agreed to co-operate 
with the College of Agriculture in 
promoting agricultural work in the 
state. They will give five prizes to 
the boys and girls of the state who 
secure the highest grades 
work as conducted under the 
laid down by the college. 

The prizes this year are to be in 
the form of scholarships of $250 
each, including maintenance and 
transportation for the short course 


rules 


while | 


in their | 





D.S. Cook ’24, 1st Frosh 
To Win Eastman Stage 


E. S. Perregaux ’22, Takes Sec- 
ond Place—Contest Even 


The’ twelfth 
Stage was held 
February 18. All the old timers 
agreed that this was one of the 
best and the most closely contested 
Eastman stages ever held. Bailey 
Hall was well filled with an appre- 
ciative audience. 

The winner, D. S. Cook ’24, spoke 
first. He called attention to the 
large immigration into this country 
and the danger of lowering the liv- 
ing standards of Americans. He 
pointed to the fact that good farm- 
ers leave where the Japanese come 
in. The Wealthy bill was urged as 
@ remedy. 

L. K. Elmhirst 
American farmers with those in 
England, Ireland, and India. He 
said that American farmers had 
many advantages but lacked co- 
operation. He decried militarism, 
deploring the fact that $92 out of 
every $100 of United States appro- 
priation money was for army and 
navy. 

A. €: 
keting. 


Eastman 
evening, 


annual 
Friday 


’21, compared 


Lechler ’21, spoke on mar- 
He pointed out that short 
loans lower prices by forcing the 
sale of farm products. He also 
stated that successful co-operation 
requires credit. 

E. A. Perregaux ’22, won second 
prize. He exemplified the ideal 
country minister by describing the 
life of Oberlin, a European rural 
pastor. Agricultural training was 
urged for country ministers. 

R. L. Hahn ’22, pointed out that 
60 per cent of the young people in 
the United States were educated in 
poorly equipped country schools. 
He urged better schools, better 
teachers, and _ reorganization of 
finances of school districts. 

B. A. Jennings ’21, called 
tion to increase in tenant 
and the present hard 
farmers. He declared 
was danger of going back to the 
European system of small farms 
and great land owners. He ad- 
vised ownership of farms, co-opera- 
tion with neighbors, credit for 
farmers, better selling, and educa- 
tion. 

Dean Mann made the prefatory 
remarks and introduced the speak- 
ers. Professor C. H. Tuck gave the 
decision of the judges, and Profes- 
sor James T. Quarles, aided and 
abetted by the organ, supplied the 
tunefulness for the occasion. 


»99 


atten- 
farming 
times for 
that there 


The scholarships to be given this 
year are for proficiency in general 
agriculture, dairy work, fruit grow- 
ing, home economics, and poultry 
raising. 
“Farmers’ Week intro- 


needs no 


| duction to the farmers of New York 


| 
| 


State,” said Dean Mann in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the Farmers’ 
Week guests. “It is one of the 
things the government is doing to 
aid farmers, for upon the develop- 


given annually by the college from} ment of agriculture depends the na- 


November until Farmers’ 


Week. | tion’s success.” 
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Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 


Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by Tur Cornett 
Counrryman, Inc. Contributions 
should be in the hands of the Editor 
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vious to the date of issue. Say what 
you want and sign it, indicating 
whether you want your real name 
used, or another one. 


| than 





| this 


JACK FLEMIN’, Editor 
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Historically Speaking 

Once upon a time (fear not; this 
is not going to be a Grimm story), 
there gathered together and spread 
themselves around over the top of 
this broad Hill an exceeding great 
multitude of farmers, their wives, 
their children, their pets (don’t mis- | 
construe the use of that word 
“pets”; it simply emphasizes the 
statement that the farmers brought | 
their wives and children along), | 
and varied and sundry other im- | 
pedimenta. Well, anyway, every-| 
body got together and we had| 
Farmers’ Week. | 

Now that everyone is agreed that | 
there was a Farmers’ Week, that | 
the milk discussion by Brothers 
Miller and Nathans proved conclu- | 
sively that milk is produced by| 
cows, and that the Sa Goo Lee sign 
in Roberts Hall was not the Indian | 
for Chop Suey, we shall proceed | 
with our ruminations. (We might; 
have said reminiscences rather than | 
ruminations, but rumination has a|! 
pleasing, stable atmosphere about | 
it.) | 

Ruminating, then, and this time 
seriously, as is our wont, we arrive 
at the conclusion that no small part ; 
of the success of the Week was due | 
to the good work of the student | 
committees and their leaders. And 
while it has always seemed to us 
that the College of Agriculture, 
probably because of the very nature 
of its work, teaches practical, tangi- | 
ble service to one’s community more 
vigorously than does any other col- 
lege of the University, yet this 
Farmers’ Week experience served to | 
concretely visualize for the under- 
graduate an instance of the meaning 
and worth of service. 

But perhaps of even greater value 
to the student is the realization, 
brought about by this coming in 
close touch with the farmer, that 
these folks are the ones the College 
directly serves. That may seem an 
obvious, trite thing to say, but more 
than a few of our graduates left 
this neighborhood lacking even the 
germ of this realization. 


| invasion 


All have heard by this time of the 

Poultry Congress to be held at the 
Hague next September. Professor 
| James E. Rice, chairman of the or- 
| Sanization committee of the Ameri- 
| can Council for the World Poultry 
| Congress, is busy obtaining support 
| for an appropriation bill now before 
|the House of Representatives to pro- 
vide for financing the American ex- 
hibit. In order that some of our 
near-sighted congressmen may more 
readily see the light, everyone who 
still recalls his alphabet is urged to 
write his representative and demand 
support for the bill. 

Briefly, the Poultry Congress will 
be a great educational meeting, it 
will better international feeling, and 
it will improve our commercial re- 
lations. Nineteen other countries 
will participate, and the United 
States is better able to take part 
any of them. The cost to 
across an exhibit worthy of 
country will be about fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


| Congress Awaits Your Letter 


send 


A Final Word 


While we have some regrets and 
|misgivings as to how well the 
CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN has fulfilled 
;its mission during the past few 


| months, we are, on the other hand, 


able to look forward with 
ance to the next year or so of its 
existence. For we have decided 
(the decisional ‘‘we"’ is quite edito- 
rial) to cut loose from our moor- 
ings and ease away from this little 
journal of human interest. The 
April issue will witness the bap- 
tism of fire of our successor. 

The CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN is still 
in a too conveniently plastic stage, 
and it will take much thought and 
hard work to make it of permanent 
value. We are not yet sure of the 
attitude of our readers toward 
But some few have definitely en- 
couraged its existence, so that it is 
left to Father Time to determine 
its value 

We have burned a good many 
metered feet of the midnight Mazda 
over this section of THE CoUNTRY- 
MAN, but we don’t begrudge even 
an inch. It has been an experience 
both profitable in a practical way 
and educational in a human way. 
It seemed to be the sort of thing 
able 
mouth grinning when nothing else 
would. 


assur- 


Two of our faculty were over- 
heard discussing on the campus the 
of men's” sphere 
At a distance, two 
fervently embraced 
other. Professor Robb rose 
mark, “There’s another case 
woman doing a man’s work.” 
Professor Van Rennsalaer 
sponded, “Yes, but there's 
compensation.” 


women. 
met and each 
to re- 
of 
And 
re- 


Neighbor Hinman out there in 
An Hus informs us that the crowd- 
ing at his lecture on hog raising 
during the short course at Colum- 
bia University was not too severe. 
His audience fluctuated from four 
to six persons. All these were en- 
thusiastic hog men, probably own- 
ing a bevy of from one-half to one 
and one-half porkers. 





it. | 


in the scheme of things. | 


to keep our wide expanse of | 





by | 
coeds 


al 


equal | 





THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


RONDEAU 


B.A. you are; no loftier degree 
Could give you any stronger stand 
with me, 
They tell me you're a prof and 
getting gray, 
That’s nothing in my life; you're 
just B.A. 
Who holds you other, 
not, perdie! 
men there are 
scribe a tree, 
Mouth Latinistic titles, pompously, 
Were human built another way, 
B.A., you are! 

I wouldn’t care if you were Ph.D.— 
Strength, patience, kindliness, sim- 
plicity 
Would spur my 

to disobey 
Convention's sacred 
and say, 
B.A. ! 


knows you 


Such who, to de- 


blithesome rime 


boundaries, 
U. &. 


Instructor— 
out of a 


Farm Practice 
“Now, here’s a_ heifer 
14,000 pound cow 

Student—‘“Quit 
Fourteen thousand 
big as an elephant.” 


your’.._ kidding! 
pounds is as 


Henry Ford 


about to invent 


announces himself 
a mechanical cow. 
We have ourself found fault with 
certain details of the natural 
model, and often thought, for in- 
stance, that if we had the making 
of them we'd alter the length of 
the tail. The way the Lord makes 
‘em, it’s just the right length to 
sting you in the face. We trust 
Henry will think of this while 
planning improvements. 


But let no such light remarks as 
these—a compet has just been 
thrust headlong from this office for 
looking over our shoulder and call- 
ing them cow-ardly—let no such 


| remarks, aS we were saying, with- 


hold Mr. Ford’s publicity men from 
even greater efforts. The prospect 
of mechanical cows opens great 
vistas for agricultural students. 
We forsee a day when there will be 
no need of afternoons lavished on 
tracing pedigrees in An Hus 10! 


IN 1929 
“Where are you going, 
maid?” 


my pretty 


| “I'm going a-milking, Sir,’ she said. 


“Can I go with 
maid?” 

“If you’re a garage-man, Sir,” she 
said. 
will give 
cup 
If you'll catch my herd and crank 

it up!” 


you, my pretty 


— thee milk in a silver 


E. D. 

We surely caught one _ horrible 
error while reading proof for this 
issue. One of the Farmers’ Week 
speakers, I. Elkin Nathans, was 
hailed as the secretary of the Mild 
Conference Board of New York 
City. 


Well, E. D. had to leave 
last line, anyway. 


us the 


E. D. II. 
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lenses” 
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Iroquois Indians Are 
Farmers’ Week Guests 


Chief Nicodemus Billy, Former 
Carlisle Football Star, Speaker 


Among the Farmers’ Week vis- 
itors this year were 22 representa- 
tives from the various reservations 


of the Iroquois nation of the state. 
Dean Mann delivered a_e special 
speech of welcome to them. Chief 
Nicodemus Billy, Tonawanda Sene- 
ca, replied with a resolution signed 
by the members of the delegation 
and the short course Indian stu- 
dents, expressing the gratification 
of his people for the college and 
the opportunities it offered, and 
further stated their impressions of 
Cornell. Progress in agriculture, 
the Indian basic industry, assures 
a brighter future for the race, ac- 
cording to Chief Nicodemus. Ac- 
knowledgments were made to Dean 
Mann and the faculty, who were 
responsible for making the experi- 
ment a success, and also to Dr. Erl 
Bates, whose unselfish efforts have 
meant a real service to the Indians. 
Dinner Adds to Happiness 

As a climax to the stay, a buffet 
dinner was given at Arbor Inn by 
several professors of the college 
faculty for the students and guests. 
Nicodemus Billy, former Carlisle 
football star, acted as toastmaster. 
Professor LD. J. Crosby, the first 
speaker, outlined the policy of the 
college toward the Indian as that 
of a counseler and advisor on mat- 
ters for their benefit. Representa- 
tives of the various reservations 
were called upon, and all expressed 
appreciation of the welcome and 
entertainment afforded them and of 
the work the college had done in 
the interests of their students in 
the short course. The toastmaster 
emphasized forcefully that it was 
up to the Indians themselves to do 
their part. Professor Robinson 
spoke briefly of future plans for 
extension work on the reservations. 
Dr. Bates concluded the program 
by tracing the history and develop- 
ment of the Indian work, and the 
future in training them for farming 
and homemaking. 


Professor Rice Works for 
Tariff Against Chinese Figgs 


Professor James E. Rice of the 
department of poultry husbandry 


recently spent two weeks in Wash- 


ington with regard to tariff pro- 
tection from Chinese eggs. On 
January 24 a committee from the 


American Poultry Association had a 
forty-five minute hearing before the 
Ways and Means committee of the 
House of Representatives. Follow- 
ing the hearing the poultrymen 
spent nine days preparing a state- 
ment of reasons and recommenda- 
tions for a tariff protection from 
Chinese eggs. 

This report emphasized the im- 
portance of the poultry industry, 
directly and indirectly, to other in- 
dustries of the United States. It 
stated that the poultry industry 
consumed annually $600,000,000 in 
grain and grain products. Atten- 





tion was called to the danger of 
disaster due to Oriental 
tion. The increase in importation | 
of eggs from the Orient was from | 
$1,000,000 in 1914 to $16,000,000 in | 


1920. 


Due to differences in standards | 
of living it costs six cents to pro- 
duce a dozen eggs in China under 


normal conditions and twenty-five 
cents a dozen in the United States. 


Transportation rates from China 
are as low as freight rates from 


some of the principal poultry pro- 
ducing centers in the United States 
to New York City. 

Ordinarily there a surplus of 
eggs produced in the United States 
every year. Also practically all the 
shipments from the Orient arrive 
during the three months of highest 
production, further glutting the 
market, injuring the poultrymen, 
and doing no one much good. 

The committee of poultrymen 
recommended protective tariff rates 
based on the difference in cost of 
production. 


is 





Dom Econ County Fair 
Good Enough to Eat 





The Dom Econ County Fair was 
an entirely new and _ interesting 
kind of exhibit for the Farmers’ 
Week visitors. It included a well- 
planned display of food and cloth- 
ing and home-made labor-saving 
equipment. Department A was 
composed of foods Here were 
canned goods, fruits, vegetables, 
and jellies, jams, and preserves. In 
the next section were the baked 
goods, the breads, cakes, cookies, 
and pies. The candy section came 
next and contained countless varie- | 
ties, all of them inducing one to} 
become a shop-lifter. 

Department B 
clothing exhibit. 
riety of garments and 
attractive in appearance. here 
was also some work dong by Junior 
Project workers, girls from 10-16 
years of age. The labor-saving 
equipment included a fireless cook- 
er, a dress form, and other useful 
and easily constructed articles. 

The products were judged by 
persons who had judged goods at 
real county fairs. A standard 
score card was used to show the 
points upon which standards were 
formed. 








the 
va- 


contained 
Here was a 
well-made 


T 


Heard on the Sidelines 


competi- | Round-Uppers Invade 


Risley Hall for Feast 


Eating and Talking Session En. 
joyed by Nearly 100 


Ninety-seven members 
mer members of the Round-Up Club 
gathered at the annual banquet in 
Prudence Risley Hall on Tuesday 
evening of Farmers’ Week. Bob 
Howard, chairman of the commit- 
tee, had provided for a steak din- 


and for- 


ner which the hungry men from the 





A CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN 
less star reporter was just 
the dairy ice cream parlor 
one of our Farmers’ Week 
stepped up breezily, slammed down 


more or 


when 


a quarter of a dollar, and smilingly | 


exclaimed: “One!” 
“One what?” 
“One ice cream.’ 
“Yes, but what 
“Oh! chocolate.” 
“What size?” 
“What sizes have you 
“Large and small.” 
“Small, please.” 
And he got his cream to cool his 
by this time fevered brow, and 
slunk away. 


kind ?” 


got?’ 


leaving | 


fuests | 


| . 
said 


} panic. 


| lowest 


easternmost end of the 
rapidly stowed 


cigarettes and 


Ag campus 
away. After that, 
pipes were lighted 
up, chairs were pushed back, and 
everyone was all “set’’ to listen to 
the speakers of the evening. 
Professor Udall from the Vet Col- 
lege led off with a talk on the con- 
tagious abortion problem which 
faces New York State breeders. He 
outlined the cause of the disease 
and the steps to take in controlling 
it. Following a violin solo, John D, 
Miller, vice-president of the Dairy- 
men’s League, talked upon his 
dreams for the future of the 
League. “It would take either a 
very wise or a very rash man to 
predict just exactly what is in store 


for the League,” said Mr. Miller, 
“but I'll try and tell you what I 
hope will come to pass.” Briefly 


put, this consists in the acquisition 
by the League of enough manufac- 
turing plants to take care of the 
surplus milk which is produced at 
certain periods of the year and con- 
vert it into milk products. As it is 
now, whenever there is a surplus, 
the dealers have to take it, whether 
they want it or not, and this is 
hurting the market for milk. 


“Fat” Huntington, Benedict 


“Fat” Huntington ’19, 
cently picked a first mate 
sail upon the honeymoon 
Doctor Maynard, the toasimaster, 
called upon him to speak. ‘Fat’ 
spoke briefly, and very neatly took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
take a dig at Jimmy Beiermeister 
who, he said, had prompted the 
toastmaster to call upon him. 

The get-together closed with 
stunt by Stillwell and Welti of the 
Musical Clubs. Their saw and 
whistling stunt which had met with 


had 
and set 
sea, and 


re- 


a 


such favor on the Christmas trip 
made a decided hit once again. 
Stillwell was called back three 


times to demonstrate what could be 
done in the way of coaxing music 
out of an ordinary Disston saw. 





Professor Warren spoke during 
Farmers’ Week on present and fu- 
ture prices of farm products. He 
that present low prices were 
to deflation, large crops, and 
He showed that the same 
conditions followed the Civil War. 
Farmers should hold as much as 
possible of their products on the 
farms and wait for higher prices. 
The scale of farm prices at its 
possible ebb and must turn 
better within two or three 
the most. 


due 


is 


for the 
years at 



















THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


YOU'LL CERTAINLY “TAKE YOUR HAT OFF” 
TO OUR NEW CAPS! 


Bae us show you some of our SUITS and TOPCOATS 
from HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


(You are invited to examine but not obliged to buy) 


SHIRTS CRAVATS 
in the mode of the moment—in that knot easily and contrast 
percale, madras and soisette. correctly. aoe 


“Interwoven” Hosiery—Imported Wool Hose} “=. 


GLOVES=—a small item in their cost but a big feature in your looks 


STETSON and BOSTONIAN SHOES 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
The Home of Hart Schaffner @ Marx Clothes 





Service 


Satisfaction 
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SHORT LINE > 





FLOWER TIME 


Your Mother, Sister or Sweet- 

Shortest Mileage heart, appreciate Easter Flow- 
ers even more than her Easter 

Bonnet. Telegraph orders de- 

BETWEEN livered anywhere in the U S. 

or Canada. 


Ithaca and Auburn The Bool Floral Co. 


Flowers for All Occasions 





Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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DOM ECON 


Dorothy Cushman ’21, will attend 
the National Athletic Conference 
for women, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, March 18 and 
19. She has also been chosen to 
give the toast for the Eastern Col- 
leges, at the banquet given for the 
delegates. 


Mrs. Ruby Green Smith, Asso- 
ciate State Leader of Home Demon- 
stration Agents, and Claribel Nye, 
State Leader of Study Clubs, at- 
tended a meeting of Extension 
workers of ten eastern states, held 
in Springfield, Mass., February 
23-25. 





Professors Martha Van Rensse- 
laer and Flora Rose attended the 


meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, held in 
connection with the _ superinten- 


dents’ meeting of the National Edu- 


cation Association at Atlantic City, 


February 28 to March 4. 


Mrs. Margaret Fish has resigned 
her position as associate manager 
of the cafeteria and will return to 
take charge of The Motor Inn, at 
Westfield. 
by Mrs. Fish and is open only dur- 
ing the summer season. 


Professors Cora Binzel and Alma 
Binzel traveled to Atlantic City to 
attend the meeting of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the National Education As- 
sociation during the week of Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 4. 


A larger number of women reg- 
istered for the 1921 Homemakers’ 
Conference than ever before in the 
history of Farmers’ Weeks at Cor- 
nell. Farm Bureau women from all 
but one of the organized counties 
and official delegates from twenty- 
seven out of the thirty-one home 
bureaus were present. 


The February meeting of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae 
was held in the home economics 
building, February 18. Professor 
Alma Binzel addressed the meet- 
ing on “Awakened Interest in 
Child Training Courses in Col- 
leges.”’ 

Professor Flora Rose recently re- 
turned from a trip thru the middle 
western states. She visited the 
Universities of Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, the Research Labora- 
tory at Iowa University, and sev- 
eral hospitals in Chicago. 

Out-of-state speakers on the 
Homemakers’ Program for Farm- 
ers’ Week were Miss E. E. Pearce 
of the American Red Cross, Miss 
Bary of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Ver- 
non Kellogg, a member of the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium. 


Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel of Yale 
University will come to Cornell 
March 25 as a lecturer on the re- 
search program. Dr. Mendel will 
speak upon “What Constitutes a 
Food.” 


The Motor Inn is owned | 








No Call for Undertaker 
Eastern End of Campus 
During Farmers’ Week 


at 


Comments from the regions of 
the University barns during Farm- 
ers’ Week indicated that things 
were moving in no indeterminate 
way out there. The farmers’ cow 
judging competition, the students’ 
livestock show, and the sale of sur- 
plus stock were the headliners. 

The cow judging competition for 
the farmers aroused much enthusi- 
asm, the object being to select and 
place the cows in order of produc- 
tion as shown by yearly fat records. 
There were two classes, ten ani- 
mals in each, one class being com- 
posed entirely of pure-bred Hol- 
steins, and the other of individuals 
from various milking breeds. The 
results were graded on the basis of 
100 and medals were given to the 
six highest contestants. Mr. 
Charles Small of Freeville secured 
the high score of 77. 

Students’ Stock Well Shown 

The student livestock show, con- 
ducted under the direction of the 
Round-Up Club, proved to be a real 
show and some excellent showing 
and fitting was in evidence. John 
S. Clark, superintendent of the 
Mixter herd of Guernseys, judged 
the horses and cattle while Mr. 
Mark Smith, former sheep special- 
ist in the college, made awards in 
the sheep and swine classes. The 
keenest competition was staged in 
the cattle classes and with 12 win- 
ners from the various classes, the 
contest for grand champion was 
close. William MacMillan, showing 
the Hereford herd sire, was given 
the sweepstakes cup. The animal 
was admirably fitted and faultlessly 
shown in the ring. There were only 
two classes of horses shown, F. 
Boshart winning the championship 
with a gray percheron gelding from 
George Burrows, who showed a 
black yearling colt. Miles Frye was 
given the cup in the championship 
for the sheep ring, while Alexander 
Zeissig was easily the winner in 
the swine classes. 

Glista Dinah Tops Sale 

The livestock sale on Friday aft- 
ernoon went off in fine style with 
the pavilion filled with ready bid- 
ders. Glista Dinah topped the sale 
at $430, and went to Frank Roe of 
Ithaca. Two bull calves, eight and 
six months old, sold for $260 and 
$250 respectively. Millie, grade 
hackey mare, was the shining 
light from the horse department 
and sold for $275 to Harry Fra- 
leigh of Red Hook. Millie was 
shown by Miss Ruperti, who broke 
and trained her as a three-gaited 
saddler. In view of the falling 
prices for farm animals the sale 
compared very favorably with those 
of previous years. 


Country Correspondent Value 
to Community—Miss Feint 


“The work of the country corre- 
spondent offers an opportunity sec- 
ond only to that of the preacher or 
teacher, often taking to a great de- 


(Continued on page 7, center) 





FARM CROPS 
J. H. Vorhees, formerly of the 
farm crops department and later 


an associate editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, is now assisting jn 
the investigation and organization 
branch of the General Motors Com- 
pany with headquarters in New 
York. 


O. W. Dynes, formerly instructor 
in this department, is now asso- 
ciate professor of agronomy at 
Knoxville, Tenn. He has charge of 
farm crops teaching and _ plant 
breeding investigations. 


Doctor R. G. Wiggans has been 
engaged in extension’ work for the 
department during the months of 
December and February. 


Doctor E. V. Hardenburg at- 
tended the seventh annual meeting 
of the Potato Association of Amer- 
ica held at Chicago on December 
31. He was elected president of 
this organization for 1921. 


Doctor Hardenburg also acted as 





judge of the Massachusetts Corn 
Show held in Boston during the 
week of February 7th. 

R. C. Dikeman ’21, began his 
studies in the department as as- 
sistant in farm crops on February 
1. He has entered the graduate 
school and will major in plant 
pathology. 

J. R. Bectel, recently of Penn 


State department of horticulture, is 


temporarily succeeding M. D. But- 
ler as assistant extension profes- 
sor of vegetable gardening. Pro- 


fessor Butler resigned to succeed 
W. C. Stokoe ’13, as county agent 
at Cortland. 


Mr. R. W. Axt, who has been do- 
ing graduate work in the depart- 
ment, has accepted a position as 
assistant horticulturist in the Ex- 
periment Station of Louisiana State 


College of Agriculture at Baton 
Rouge. Mr. Axt received a fellow- 
ship from Maryland State College 


and would have gotten his M.A. in 
June, but preferred to enter com- 
mercial work. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Cornell Dairy Students Association 
was held in the cheese room of the 
dairy building, Thursday evening, 
February 17. 

The meeting was followed by a 
banquet which was attended by 
eighty dairy students. W. E. Ayers, 
Dean of the Winter Course, was 
toastmaster. Talks were given by 
C. S. Thompson, W.C. ’14, president 
of the Dairy Association, at pres- 
ent division superintendent of the 
Dairymen’s League at Vernon, and 
H. Middaugh, W.C. ’06, superin- 
tendent of the Scranton and Wilkes- 
barre plants of Smith & Clark Com- 
pany. F. M. Kelly, W.C. ’21, spoke 
in behalf of the Winter Course stu- 
dents. 

W. V. Price ’18, R. A. Perry ’18, 


M. D. Livermore ’24, and D. Har- 
vard gave several quartet selec- 
tions, 
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New York 


Lite Insurance Company 


OFFERS 
The Maximum Protection 
AT 


The Minimum Cost 


C. H. WEBSTER : : - Agent 


121 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Phone 2445 


AGRICULTURAL Tompkins Count 
PRINTING , 


National Bank 
N° matter what line of farming you 


follow you have special need for 1836-1921 
printing that is adapted to your 
rticular branch of the farming in- 
ustry. When you are planning your 
business stationery, billheads, cards, 
etc., we can assist you in designing 
your printing so that it will have an Commercial Bank 
attractive and business-like appearance. 
We are also especially equipped to 
—_ pedigrees for your blooded stock. 
his class of printing requires particu- 
oid ameasion Seay and as we 
ave considerable experience in 4 
this line, you can feel confident that Let us help with your 
we will take extra pains to give you investments 
absolute satisfaction. 


Samples of farm printing gladly sent 
to out-of-town customers 


Norton Printing Company 


Safe Deposit B f 
317 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. afe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Among 19 of the winter course 
students in vegetable gardening, ten 
will return to their home and con- 
tinue their work in commercial 
production. 


Professor Stocking attended the 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Dairymen’s Association, held 
at Hartford, January 19-21. He 
addressed the meeting on 
lems of the Milk Producer’ 
“Milking Machines and the 
duction of Market Milk.” 


and 
Pro- 


Professor Hosmer of the forestry | 


department attended the meetings 
of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion in Washington during the lat- 
ter part of February, where mat- 
ters of far-reaching policy in con- 
nection with the conduct of that 
organization were discussed. While 
in Washington he had conferences 
with officials of the United States 
Forest Service in connection with 
recent developments in forestry 
work. 

The poultry department 
have a new 10,000-egg¢ Buckeye 
Mammoth Incubator. It was 
shipped in January and is expected 
here soon. This will be by far the 
largest incubator in the poultry de- 
partment’s equipment, since their 
largest machine now will hold only 
2400 eggs. 

This incubator contains many 
modern devices, among which is an 
electric fan to keep the temperature 
even thruout. It will be established 
in the mechanics room on the first 
floor of the poultry husbandry 
building. 


is to 


Professor Myers of the agricul- 
tural economics department told his 
Farmers’ Week guests that there 
are three ways of securing a farm: 
purchase, inheritance, and mar- 
riage. In the last two cases he 
said that the farm is not the main 
consideration. 

(Editor's Note: Well, speaking 
of that last consideration, some 
farmers are easier to separate from 
their wives than from their farms.) 


L RURAL EDUCATION 


CiVGnmEtbt—in—tinen 


Professors Brim, Butterworth, 
and Works, and Mr. F. L. Lathrop 
of the department of rural educa- 
tion attended a joint meeting of 
college teachers of education and 
the department of superintendence 


of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City, February 
25 to March 2. They were all on 


the program for talks. 


Binzel and Professor R. 
M. Stewart of the department of 
rural education addressed a meet- 
ing of the National Society for Vo- 
eational Education held at Atlantic 
City, 21-25. 


Cora FE. 


February 


February 21-2 Superinten- 
dents’ Week. This the first af- 
fair of its kind ever held here and 
it was designed for district super- 
intendents who have charge of ru- 
ral schools. The work was given by 
Dr. M. B. Hillegas of Teacher’s 
College, Columbia. Professors 
Kruse, Brim, Butterworth, Ferris, 
and G. M. Riley and W. A. Hol- 


was 


is 





“Prob- | 








Country Correspondent Value 
to Community—Miss Feint 


(Continued from page 6, center) 


gree the place of either in the build- 
ing of a community when such an 
agent is absent, lacking, or ineffi- 
cient.” Evaluating the country cor- 
respondent in these words, Miss 
Mabel G. Feint, Farm Press Cor- 
respondent at Cortland, addressed 
the Community Newspaper Confer- 
ence during Farmers’ Week. Editors 
and readers alike have failed, in 
Miss Feint’s opinion, to realize the 
financial, the moral, and the co- 
operative value of a capable coun- 
try correspondent. The value may 
be an aid to the community fully 
as much as to the paper. 

Drawing from her own experi- 
ence Miss Feint has found that 
editors rarely assist their corre- 
spondents in their work, hence the 
common inability of the latter to 
ferret out real news, and to dis- 
card inane and trivial items. The 
speaker advocated conferences and 
informal discussions between edi- 
tors and their correspondents, a 
never-failing method for bringing 
about true co-operation. 





Would Create Contracts "Tween 
College and Seed Company 


Commenting before a Farmers’ 
Week audience on the impossibility 
of a college experiment station to 
commercialize new strains of seed, 
Lewis A. Toan, representative of 
the Hickox-Rumsey Company of 
Batavia, proposed the creation of 
special contracts between the col- 
lege and the seed company. The 
college’s method of distributing 
small lots of newly propagated 
seed to farmers results unsatisfac- 
torily commercially because the av- 
erage farmer has neither the train- 
ing nor the facilities to keep the 
crop pure, free from disease, and 
separate at harvest and at thresh- 
ing time, according to Mr. Toan. 

A reliable seed firm with trained 
plant breeders and plant patholo- 
gists, and with special machinery 
for grading and cleaning, can effi- 
ciently co-operate with the college. 
Mr. Toan believed that in this way 
the farmer's ideals in seed selection 
could be best kept up. 





Some Milking Machines Just 
for Selling, Not Satisfaction 


“Too many milking machines 
now on the market or soon to be 
placed on sale are intended to sell 
rather than to give satisfaction,” 
according to Dr. R. S. Breed of the 


Geneva Experiment Station in his 
Farmers’ Week talk. Dr. Breed 
particularly denounced these unre- 


liable firms who feel that their ob- 
ligation ends with the selling of 
the machine. The companies must 
provide for continual service to the 
dairyman, giving full instructions 
for cleaning and operating, as well 
as supplying the machine owner 
with stock parts when necessary. 
Dr. Breed based his statements 
on the experience of the Geneva 
Station, where the greatest ulti- 
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The — subjects 


taken up were supervision, the yy 
curricu- 


standardized tests, the 
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PLANT BREEDING 
ee 


On Thursday afternoon of Farm. 








ers’ Week, Dr. Castle of Harvarj 
University gave a talk before thy 
Synapsis Club and reviewed son, 
of the newer phases of genetics 
Some members of the faculty an 
others interested were invited py 
the members of the club. The ely) 
intends to have other  outsid 
speakers during the year, and has 
appointed Dr. Love, Mr. Brunson, 


and Mr. Eyster to act as a commit- 


tee to make arrangements for thy 
meetings. 

Mr. Dietz, who has been taking 
graduate work in the plant breed- 
ing department, has returned to 
Ames, Iowa, where he is working 
for the U. S. Department of Agri- 





culture. 


He is experimenting with 
methods 


of controlling cereal dis. 
eases by breeding. He intends to 
return to Cornell next year ani 
finish his work for a degree. 


Dr. Bussell of the department of 
plant breeding spent a_ week in 
Washington during the latter part 
of January and visited the various 
departments of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


During the last week of January 
Professor Hutchinson of the plant 
breeding department visited several 
of the agricultural colleges of New 
England. 

Dr. Emerson of the department 
of plant breeding recently visited 
several of the larger agricultural 
colleges of the west. Nebraska 
Wisconsin, and Michigan _ were 
among those included. 





obtained by 
reliable, well-es- 
whose machines 
the test of time and 
who are willing to give adequate 
repair. The best companies, in Dr. 
Breed'’s opinion, have sanitary ex- 
perts in the field ready to show 
users of their machines just what 
they need to do in order to produce 


mate economy 
dealing only 
tablished 

have stood 


was 
with 
firms 


certified or high grade milk. The 
milk producer not having the ser- 
vices of such an expert may injure 


the dairy industry by 
poor quality products. 


putting out 


Would Home Mix Fertilizers 


The point invariably impressed at 
the ten or more Farmers’ Week 
lectures on fertilizers was the 
nomic importance of home mixing 


eco- 


at the present time. The prices on 
ready mixed goods have not de- 
clined to any great extent, whereas 


the prices of the individual fertiliz- 
ing materials have dropped consid- 


erably. An average saving of ten 
dollars a ton is assured by home 
mixing. Never before has home 


mixing returned so great a profit 
as it does at the present time. 
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There Are Many Reasons 


Ask a dozen typists why they like the L. C. Smith & Bros. type- 
writer and the answer will depend upon the kind of work that is 
being done by that particular person. 


For instance, the general stenographer will tell about the smooth 
running qualities, the ease of rolling in the paper, the fact that the 
machine makes so little noise. The librarian will show how simple 


it is to change to a special card platen. 


The billing clerk will explain that a wide carriage machine is no 
more difficult to operate than the regular correspondence model, 
because the segment is shifted and not the carriage. The operator 
who uses the decimal tabulator will say that she likes the simplic- 
ity of this device. 


In fact, there are as many different reasons as there are different 
kinds of work. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter is used for a great variety of 
office work, without extra attachments or added expense. 


J. E. Van Natta 


Exclusive Agency 
222 East State St. Opp. Ithaca Hotel 


STRAND 


March 6, 7, 8, 9 
Last of the Mohicans Candy Store 


All Star Cast 





WELCH’S 


Next to the Crescent 
March 13, 14, 15, 16 


Kismet — Otis Skinner 


March 20, 21, 22, 23 
Passion Cigars, Cigarettes, and To- 


Buy Your 


Season’s best bacco, Chewing Gum and 


~ Buttered Popcorn before go- 
VAUDEVILLE 


Thursday-Friday-Saturday 


ing into the show. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Have You a Dairy, an Orchard, 
a Garden, a Home? 


Do you know the modern methods as taught today? 


We have a list of practical 


Agricultural Books 


Covering all phases and problems of life and work on the 
farm, which we post you for the asking 


The Corner Bookstore, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 


The Atkinson Press Ithaca’s ~ 
PRINTING Modern Cleaners 


Ade! New Process Dry- 


_e cleaning and Steam 
Prompt Service Dyeing. Good con- 


Fraternity and Commercial tracts. Repairing 
Work and altering. 


W. F. Fletcher Co., 


Inc. 


103 Dryden Road 
E. E. ATKINSON 205 North Aurora Street 


122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET Phone: 2301 — 2243 


We Print the Countryman 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Give your dairy feed the PROFIT-OVER- 
FEED test. Weigh your feed. Weigh your milk. 
At the end of a month, subtract the cost of the 
month’s feed from the month’s income from the 
milk. Put this figure* down where you can refer 
to it in thirty days. 

Then, ask your dealer for BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN 
FEED, the protein feed that makes milk. Mix up your- 
self, at home, 2 parts of BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED, 
with 1 part of wheat bran or mill feed, and 1 part of 
ground oats. You can miv up a ton ina half-hour and 
few jobs will pay you better. Feed this mixture liberally. 
Keep the daily feed and milk records for another month, 
as before. Then subtract the cost of the month’s feed 
from the month’s returns from the milk. Check this 
margin-of-profit figure with the other one. 

It probably won’t take a whole month to convince 
you that it pay$ to feed BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED. 

Write us for literature qiaring mixture ding 


fo 
RUFFALO CoRN GLUTEN FEED It your dealer canno 
supply yo ‘ tho and where fe is. Write to 


Corn Dienihonta Refining Co. 
New York i 
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Pointing the Way to 


Better Dairying — 


HE suction-feed separator has done 

a lot to make dairying a better busi- 
ness to be in—It has raised the effici- 
ency of the dairyman and increased his 
profits. And that means that it is the 
Sharples Separator that has helped dairy- 
ing to progress—because the Sharples is 
the only suction-feed separator. 


The fact that the Sharples skims clean 
iat, at any speed has made it the machine 
stitutes for dairy for progressive dairy farmers—men who 


foods.” : oe 
oah-be wenaeie ne are interested in better dairying. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Branches : 
Chicago Toronto San Francisco 


The Atkinsen Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





